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Foreword 


‘“‘A child can be a genius at ten, brilliant at age 
fifteen, but an ordinary person after age twenty.”* 

How could it be? The meaning of this proverb has 
been puzzling me for a long time. Now you can find the | 
answers in this book. 

I began to take piano lessons at age six and started 
to teach students after the age of twenty. When I was 
thirty, Imoved to Matsumoto to learn Dr. Shinichi Suzuki's 
method of teaching the violin. With his philosophy as a 
foundation, I began to research how to teach playing the 
piano. Many years of teaching experience have brought 
me to the realization of what the above proverb truly 
means. 

Children’s judgments are based solely on sensibil- 
ity, and I think this is truly wonderful. Children are lively 
because they are full of sensibility. That liveliness some- 
times helps children become capable of giving amazing 
performances. On those occasions the children are ex- 
pressing their most natural selves, the ones with which 
they were born. 

Nevertheless, the same children will become ordi- 
nary people once they pass age twenty. Why? The key to 
the answer lies in the fundamental difference between the 
nature of children and adults. Once we become adults, we 
start to accumulate knowledge, which becomes the basis 
for our thought process and the source of our judgment. 


* Japanese proverb. 
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While sensibility, which is given to us by God when we are 
born, never fails us, knowledge, which is the wisdom of 
human beings, sometimes interferes with the correct judg- 
ment made by sensibility. Knowledge is quite a powerful 
tool for us, but we should not always depend on it. 

Our education must take better care of the sensibil- 
ity of children so that they will not become “ordinary” 
adults who depend on knowledge to the extent that they 
ignore correct judgments made by their sensibility. 

It is my deepest wish that this book will help show 
how to educate children in the most natural way. I want all 
children to grow up to be responsible adults whose pre- 
cious sensibility remains intact. 


Haruko Kataoka 
July 1990 


Vill 


Translators' Preface 


In the summer of 1990, I met Dr. Kataoka for the 
first time. I was asked to work as a last-minute substitute 
interpreter for her week-long piano workshop in Sacra- 
mento. I was curious about this job because I was very 
interested in the piano. As I listened to Dr. Kataoka 
intently and internalized her thoughts in order to interpret 
for the audience, I noticed myself becoming more and 
more attracted to her deep and insightful philosophy of 
education. It was particularly interesting for me to dis- 
cover how children acquire piano basics so naturally and 
quickly, in contrast to the adult piano teachers, who 
required more time to integrate and implement Dr. 
Kataoka’s techniques because they had already formed 
their own habits through the course of their previous 
musical education. It was fascinating to make compari- 
sons with my field of second language education, in which 
the same difference between children and adults exists. 

As educators, we are faced with teaching groups of 
students. It becomes easy to view students generically, 
just one of the many groups to be educated. However, Dr. 
Kataoka’s message made it clear that all students are 
different individuals at birth who have encountered envi- 
ronmental factors that have molded them and influenced 
their learning processes. This basic but profound reality 
presented me with a challenge to become “student cen- 
tered” versus “teacher centered.” This endeavor in my 
professional life has carried over into all facets of my 
personal life and in my daily interaction with all those I 
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encounter. I also find this educational philosophy of Dr. 
Kataoka’s to be compatible with my religious beliefs. The 
impact Dr. Kataoka has made on my life is very valuable, 
and I hope that her years of research in music education 
and her deep insights into life can be appreciated by you 
through the English translation of her work. 

I would like to express my special thanks to Linda 
Nakagawa for making my encounter with Dr. Kataoka 
happen; to my daughters, Aya and Yumi, for tolerating my 
busy schedule with love and smiles; and to my husband, 
Jonathan, for the constant moral support I needed. I would 
also like to express deep appreciation to my parents in 
Japan, who provided me with a wonderful childhood and 
education. 


Haruko Sakakibara 
September 1992 


When this book was published in Japan, I was there 
studying with Dr. Kataoka. I witnessed the excitement the 
book generated as it went into its second, third and fourth 
printings. I was very curious and wanted to read it.. “Why 
doesn’t someone translate it into English?” I thought. 

In my impatience to discover what the book said, 
I painstakingly translated the first chapter after asking 
Japanese friends to read it aloud on tape. (I cannot read 
Japanese, but can understand it when spoken. Written 
Japanese in large part does not imply its pronunciation.) I 
presented the English chapter to Dr. Kataoka on her 
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birthday in November 1990. She asked, ““Where’s the rest 
of it?” So I continued. Along the way, Dr. Kataoka 
secured the expert help of Ms. Haruko Sakakibara, a 
professional translator and language teacher who has 
recently been interpreting Dr. Kataoka’s workshops in the 
United States. Together we have created this translation. 

Few projects are as gratifying as this one has been. 
Since Dr. Kataoka published her book in Japan in 1989, 
English-speaking teachers have looked forward to the day 
when they could read it. It has been my great honor and 
pleasure to contribute to this effort. I sincerely hope that 
the result is a faithful representation of Dr. Kataoka’s 
ideas, which suggest a truly revolutionary approach to 
education based on a recognition of the remarkable abili- 
ties of young children. 


Karen Hagberg 
October 1992 
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A Note on the Word ‘*Sensibility”’ 


The Japanese title of this book is Kansei to Kyoiku. 
Kyotku is education in Japanese. Most dictionaries trans- 
late kansei first as sensitivity, with sensibility sometimes 
given as a second meaning. The translators chose to use 
sensibility because it more closely reflects the author’s 
intent. 

Sensitivity in English is a more commonly used 
word than sensibility. It implies a level of quality of 
feeling. If one has a sensitivity to something, this means 
that one is especially susceptible through the senses to its 
stimulus. 

Sensibility, on the other hand, means “the capacity 
for physical sensation; power of responding to stimuli; 
ability to feel,” according to the first definition in Webster’ s 
New World Dictionary of the American Language (2nd 
college ed., Simon & Schuster, 1980). This definition is 
closely related to what Dr. Kataoka means by kansei—the 
natural ability of children to learn directly through the five 
senses, without logical explanations. To Dr. Kataoka, 
kansei is the sum of the five senses, plus the intangible 
heart and soul, through which children absorb their envi- 
ronment. 

Because sensibility is a seldom used word whose 
meaning is somewhat remote, and because its dictionary 
definition is close to Dr. Kataoka’s definition, the transla- 
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tors felt that it was the best choice and are satisfied that this 
word leaves room for the expanded layers of meaning 
applied to the Japanese word kansei in this book. 


K. H. 
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Sensibility and Children: How Do These 
Relate to Music and Education? 


I. Sensibility and Children 
The Sensibility of Human Beings 


What is this thing called human sensibility? 

Reconsidering this question as I listened to piano 
performances over the past thirty years, individually re- 
thinking the accumulated ideas on the subject, I gradually 
have come to understand what human sensibility is. My 
thinking is based on the premise that human beings pos- 
sess two realities: the world of the senses and the world of 
the intellect. 

Children, not yet having developed their intellect, 
live almost exclusively in the world of the senses. They are 
the experts in this world, and with their senses they take in 
everything. 

As we pass through adolescence and become adults, 
we accumulate knowledge. Gradually, we become the 
reverse of who we were as children as we enter into arealm 
dominated by our intellect. Our senses become dulled as 
our knowledge increases. After many long years of 
teaching children, I have fully come to understand this. 
The truth of the matter is that children and adults live in 
completely separate worlds! This is why it is so difficult 
for adults and children to understand one another. 

Sensibility consists of nothing but the senses. Ba- 
sically, human beings possess five of these: hearing, sight, 
smell, taste, and touch. Anyone who does not have the 
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misfortune of a physical handicap is blessed by nature with 
these five senses. God, however, seems to give a unique 
sensibility to each individual. It is probably easiest to 
understand this with respect to the sense of taste. When I 
gave the same lemonade to several children, there were 
some who, after the very first sip, screwed up their face and 
exclaimed, “It’s sour,” while others smiled and said, “It’s 
delicious.” 

Everyone’s sense of taste differs in this way. All 
the other senses, too, are similarly unique to each indi- 
vidual, I believe. Adults, however, have gotten into the 
habit of deciding—with their intellect—such things as 
“It’s sour,” or “It’s whatever.” 

God has given this matter careful consideration, 
though, and has thus spared us from the boredom we 
would experience if we all had the same preferences. The 
fact is that the human personality is comprised of these five 
unique senses. In the entire world, there are no two people 
alike. How can we doubt that the nature God gives each 
of us is truly great and wonderful? 

As human beings, we instinctively put faith in our 
own senses. When our senses are at work, no effort 
whatsoever is required on our part. God has given this gift 
to each of us. 

Therefore, anyone who may wish to change his or 
her senses will find it impossible. However, even these 
wonderful senses, when placed in a bad environment, may 
be so smothered or damaged by knowledge that they 
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become dulled and cease working altogether. If allowed 
to function naturally, on the other hand, the senses will 
produce feelings with no effort at all. 

If we enter the Zen world of “nothingness” (mu), 
we can achieve perfection. This is truly a great favor 
bestowed upon us by God (or nature). Why, then, do 
modern people not bathe in this great gift, rather than 
pursuing knowledge and things? 

In this mortal world, if anything can save us from 
pain and suffering, it is the world of art, the world of the 
senses! 


The Mistakes of Traditional Music Education 


Until now adults have failed to consider this matter 
of sensibility when teaching music to children. Although 
they mean no harm, adults have for a very long time grown 
accustomed to committing a crime with this mistake. 
Knowledge has been our primary teaching tool. In all 
levels of public school, students are taught that “important 
stuff.” In my home, we worked 365 days a year and were 
too busy to teach our children, nor did we send them to 
kindergarten. So when they entered elementary school, 
they could barely write their names in hiragana.* Never- 
theless, by the time they graduated from elementary school, 
they could read the newspaper and write Chinese charac- 
ters. We truly appreciate how schoolteachers helped our 
children, so that they were able to enter universities and 


even graduate school. 
*One of two phonetic alphabets in Japanese. 
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In Japan, there is hardly any illiteracy. This is the 
one great benefit of our compulsory education system. It 
has served us well up to this point, but it has had undesir- 
able consequences. Japan is a small country, 80% of 
which consists of mountains, so our population is crowded 
together in the small remaining space. Competition is very 
intense, with everyone aiming for the few best universi- 
ties. Consequently, students are tested only in areas of 
intellectual knowledge and in nothing else. They are 
stuffed full of information against their will. Those 
children who do not excel in intellectual areas, their 
precious sensibilities having been damaged, smothered by 
neglect and pushed aside by mountains of knowledge, 
soon develop a sense of inferiority. 

The intellect inevitably becomes what is most 
valued in our kind of society. 

Music is a thing which exists in the realm of the 
senses, however. 

First, we must enter into this sensual world. To 
state it more concretely, we cannot enter the world of 
music with our eyes, just by looking at a score. The most 
important thing when naturally learning the art of music is 
to hear good music in the daily environment and to get 
used to it as a natural living thing. 

The senses cannot be taught per se. We possess our 
own unique feelings naturally. If you attempt to force 
something onto the senses of a child, that child will stop 
functioning. 
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Until now, the first steps in music education have 
been defined in methods conceived by rational-thinking 
adults and are concerned only with conveying informa- 
tion. The very basics of music and the natural use of the 
body have been overlooked. At every lesson, teachers 
have tried as much as possible to present new information 
based upon knowledge only. The result is that 80% of the 
students cease being able to move their bodies naturally 
and with perfect freedom. In any other enterprise, if only 
20% of the work were well done, we certainly would not 
expect success. 

Music is intangible, so it is easy to place blame on 
others. “That child did not practice, and that is why she or 
he cannot play,” is what we have said, irresponsibly, for 
the past hundred years or more. This thinking must 
change. To teach the arts to children is nothing less than 
to be charged with their destiny. 
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Children Are the Ones Who Really Understand: 
The Importance of Childhood Sensibility 


Children judge everything with their intuition. 
They are better at this than adults. And yet, ignorant adults 
treat children as if they were incapable fools. 

Adult thinking goes like this: “Being different 
from adults, who know everything, children, who know 
nothing, have no way to make judgments. They always 
say illogical things and are interested only in playing.” 

Of course, children cannot yet make their own way 
in the world. Consequently, their ignorance of practical 
matters is perfectly natural. That is to say, because 
children have very little knowledge, childhood is a time 
when their feelings can function in the most wonderful 
way. Children feel with their intuition, and when they 
express their feelings, this is the very truth shining as a 
bright light. 

Iam fond of the writings of Antoine de St. Exupery. 
Among them is a children’s tale called The Little Prince. 
At the beginning of the book is the story of a snake who 
swallowed an elephant whole. The story is accompanied 
by an illustration. Adults looking at the picture say, “It’s 
a hat,” but the Little Prince immediately understands and 
says, “It’s asnake who just swallowed an elephant whole.” 
This is a perfect example of what I am talking about—that 
children’s intuition is truly wonderful. 

I, too, after many long years of studying with 
children, am constantly amazed by their intuitive ability. 
They cannot explain things in words, but they can see to 
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the heart of everything. Gradually, as children grow up, go 
through adolescence and become adults, this aspect of 
themselves is completely forgotten. 

Regrettably, unlike St. Exupéry, most of us have 
lost the wonderful sensibility we had when we were 
children. | 

Why is it that so few people can retain the essence 
of their childhood? How could it be that almost everyone 
has completely lost it? Unknowing adults tell children for 
various reasons, “This is this way,’ or, “This has to be done 
that way.” Day after day such ideas are forced upon a 
child, and before you know it, the senses of children have 
become damaged to the point where they no longer func- 
tion, and the person ends up living in the world of 
knowledge. | 

In turn, these children become adults and heap 
damage on the next generation of children. I think we 
should do our best to put an end to this vicious cycle. Great 
artists are those people who have not lost the sensibility of 
their childhood. 


Children Are the Ones Who Really Understand: 
But They Do Not Understand in Words 


Once I was getting ready to teach a young child 
who had just started to take piano lessons. Just before the 
lesson I had been speaking with an American, and I was 
probably still thinking partly in English. During the 
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lesson, when I wanted the student to play another piece, I 
said, “Next,” in English. The three-year-old Japanese 
child, without any hesitation, miraculously began to play 
the next piece. This is a wonderful thing. It is living proof 
that children use their senses. 

I have had similar experiences when teaching 
children in other countries. When I speak to them in 
Japanese, young children all over the world respond in this 
same way. 

In comparison, it is very time consuming to work 
with adults. They need repeated, detailed explanations, 
and even then they cannot do what I have asked them to do. 

A children’s art teacher once told me that the more 
the teacher gives small children verbal explanations of 
what they are to draw, the less they can freely fill up their 
drawing paper and the smaller their pictures become. 
Sometime later, when my son was in first grade, his young 
teacher, full of enthusiasm for an upcoming school open 
house where many parents would view the children’s 
artwork, gave along explanation to the children about how 
they should draw pictures of their sports-day activities. I 
was very surprised that every child in the class then drew 
very tiny pictures. Because this teacher was an adult living 
in the world of knowledge, he thought he was doing the 
children a favor by giving them precise instructions. But 
it is foolish to drag children, living as they do in the world 
of senses, into an area in which they cannot excel, forcing 
their senses to stop functioning altogether. The teacher did 
not realize his mistake. 
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So it is with teaching piano to young children. | 
strongly believe that words are unnecessary. The best way 
is for the teacher to teach by example. Children will use 
their wonderful senses to capture the feeling of the music 
and, in this way, will learn to play very well. 


Children Are the Ones Who Really Understand: 
Piano Tone 


“Mother, I can’t do it on our piano!” 

This is what my five-year-old student K____ re- 
plied when his mother said, “Play the tone your teacher 
asked you to play.” His mother then told me, “He’s been 
awfully difficult lately. He talks back to me!” 

When I heard that, I thought, “Just a minute. He’s 
not being difficult. Maybe the piano is really bad.” I 
immediately offered to send a technician over to look at the 
instrument. 

The mother claimed that the piano was not that old 
or bad, but when the technician looked it over he said that 
it had gone for five or six years without tuning and was, by 
now, in terrible shape. 

When the piano was purchased, the adults, relying 
on knowledge, were convinced that it was an expensive 
and high-quality item. This knowledge stood in the way 
of the mother’s ability to distinguish between the sound of 
a piano in good condition, which she had heard in the 
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studio when she brought her child to lessons, versus the 
sound of her child’s own piano. Her sense of hearing had 
ceased to function. 

I have experienced many similar incidents. For 
example, a six-year-old child, after having been given a 
new grand piano, kept repeating to her mother, “This piano 
is weird,’’so her mother came to me for a consultation. I 
made an inquiry at the piano store, asking for a report on 
who was servicing the piano. Upon investigation, it turned 
out to be a young man who had barely just begun tuning 
pianos. 

This child was listening several times every day to 
a fine recording by Dinu Lipatti, and all by herself could 
tell that the tuning on her new piano was bad when she 
played the same piece. 

The students described in these incidents are not 
special students who have decided to practice seven or 
eight hours a day, but very ordinary, sweet little children. 

I believe that children cannot explain to adults in 
words about the things they know very well with their 
senses. In these two examples, children’s senses were 
proven correct because I was able to get information and 
had it checked myself, but most of the time, these kinds of 
incidents are resolved by the adult’s judgment of the child. 
The adult says, “What are you talking about? It couldn’t 
be!” This is exactly how children’s senses are hurt. 

Adults, please do not cling only to your knowl- 
edge. With an open mind, pay attention to what children 
themselves are doing and saying. 
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How to Go About Cultivating the Senses 


As I have stated many times, a good environment 
is what constitutes education for the senses. The senses 
cannot be taught anything with verbal explanations. 

Adults make the fundamental mistake of thinking 
that children have no will of their own, that they are “just 
babies.” Therefore, adults tend to resort to using force or 
coercion when dealing with children. 

Adults form intelligence from thinking about things, 
but childhood has almost none of this kind of intelligence. 
Children live in a world of feelings, and they feel things 
directly with their intuition. Childhood is a wonderful 
time of life, given to us by God (or nature). We adults, 
although once having lived in childhood, have since en- 
tered the world of knowledge and have completely forgotten 
what childhood was like. Let us recall this time, and then 
without judging children with our adult way of thinking, 
try to understand the world of children’s sensibility and 
make an effort not to destroy it. 

Since nothing needs to be “taught” to children, it is 
not difficult at all. If you can, take them places with 
wonderful scenery early in the morning. At dark, show 
them the beautiful twilight. 

Visit great museums. You need only let children 
be exposed to great home cooking made with love, to the 
smell of flowers, and to the sound of classical music from 
the time they are born. If anything is forced, the world of 
knowledge interferes and the world of the senses is pushed 
away. 
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Two- Year-Old Children Understand 
Major and Minor 


This is a story about my son when he was two 
years old. 

I was going to play Bach’s d minor Concerto in a 
concert, and I was practicing it very hard. As I practiced 
one evening, he came up to the piano and said, “Stop, stop. 
I don’t like that one.” So I played a piece in a major key 
and said, “How’s this one?” “That’s OK,” he said, and 
walked away. 

I was truly surprised. How is it that a two-year-old 
child can understand the sadness and loneliness of a minor 
tonality? 

I often listened to a favorite recording of the great 
cellist, Pablo Casals, playing pieces from the Catalonian 
region in Spain called “Little Bird Songs.” This same son, 
who was barely two years old, said one evening, “Karasu’s 
songs are really lonely, aren’t they?” (He had mixed up 
Casals’ name and the Japanese word for “crow,” karasu). 
It made me laugh out loud, but I also realized that a two- 
year-old child understands loneliness. A newborn infant, 
no matter how small, has a body not that different from an 
adult: the hands and feet, the eyes and mouth, the heart, the 
stomach are all alike—as well as the feelings, soul and 
sensibility, none of which are inferior to those of any 
individual. 

In addition, childhood, the unique time in our lives, 
given to us by God (or nature), is a time when our 
sensibility is able to function best. Without understanding 
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this, many adults, believing that children do not know 
anything and cannot do anything, make the mistake of 
thinking that children must be exposed only to childish 
things. This is terrible education. I truly believe that we 
can produce great people in every field (equal to those in 
the past) only if we adults come to realize the truth about 
our education. We have to reconsider the meaning of 
education for a better future. 


Children Thirst for Understanding 


Children have a great talent for finding pleasure in 
playing. Each of my own two children, when they were 
young, would find something to play with and then would 
become absorbed in it, repeating, repeating over and over, 
never growing tired, until they were so full of wonder that 
they were completely engrossed. They were not playing 
“games for children” that were created by the “intelli- 
gence” of adults. They created something new out of a 
piece of a broken toy or drew patterns they liked over and 
over again in different colors without getting bored. They 
wanted us to read their favorite picture books to them 
countless times. 

When given games created by the adult intelli- 
gence, children cannot create anything of their own. Inthe 
same way, if given coloring books with preset lines con- 
ceived in the minds of adults, children will not draw their 
own pictures. Adults believe such guidance is helpful for 
children, but the fact is that it is not. 
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Can we not change our 
thinking? 

This may seem like a 
trivial, insignificant thing, but 
is this not the only way to 
prevent the destruction of the 
earth? 

Children, all of them, 
live ina supremely wonderful 
God-given world of sensibil- 
ity. We must make it our sole 
desire that others do not de- 
stroy this sensibility. 

People whoreach adult- 
hood with their sensibility 
intact can make correct judg- 
ments about everything; this 
is because their natural sensi- 
bility has not been destroyed. 

It is because they can 
listen to the voice of God. 

Knowledgeis,of course, 
also important, but if children 
can pass their childhood with- 
out it, there should be enough 
time for them to grow up and 
acquire it as adults. 
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We must give children an education for their 
sensibility, an education designed solely to protect their 
sensibility. 


Treasure the Opinions of Children: What They 
Say Is Often Right 


Adults often respond “Of course not!” to the ques- 
tions of children. 

At those times, using our brains, we also say, 
‘“That’s nonsense! This is such and such, or so and so, I tell 
you, and we often scold children for being so silly. 

Let us take a deep breath and try to see the situation 
from both points of view. 

In the realm of the senses, children see, hear and 
feel everything. Their questions, too, come from their 
senses. Adults, however, live in the world of knowledge, 
where our brains function with logic. Thus, when a child 
and an adult talk to each other, people living in two 
different worlds are trying to communicate. Our dialogues 
can become incoherent because we do not understand each 
other. And because adults and teachers are always bigger 
and stronger, our opinions are imposed on children. This 
is a terrible thing. Do not dismiss the fact that children’s 
feelings are seriously wounded when this happens. 

When it comes to taking piano lessons, children 
who listen to recordings of their pieces many times every 
day almost never make mistakes because they remember 
how the music sounds. And yet adults, using their knowl- 
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edge, make mistakes when reading the score, and they try 
to force these mistakes on their children while helping 
them practice. “Mother, that’s wrong!” the child will 
protest, but the parent too has formed an idea, and of 
course that is the idea that prevails. 

Afterwards, in lessons, children get to say, “Look, 
I was right!”” Why don’t adults have any faith in children? 
Sensibility is so much more precious than knowledge. 


Let Newborn Babies Hear Classical Music 


To state it simply, the great classical works are 
extremely complex, with many things going on in them at 
once. It is the most “delicious” kind of music. If newborn 
babies are exposed only to simple children’s music (al- 
though some of it is good), they will get accustomed to it 
and come to like it, just as everyone comes to like their own 
mother’s recipes. 

Somehow, is it not possible to let all young chil- 
dren listen to good classical music for at least a year or 
two? (Any piece is good, provided that the performances 
are the very best, played by great artists.) Coming to 
conclusions with ‘their intelligence, adults say, “But clas- 
sical music is hard to understand.” However, if given to 
children from the time they are born, it will be accepted by 
these infants—who, living in the world of sensibility, 
simply receive with compliance whatever is around them, 
no matter how difficult. In this way they develop their 
taste. 
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If the numbers of classical-music lovers increased, 
would this not bring about significant changes in the 
world? 

The world will become a better place when there 
are more people with a high artistic sense. 

Everyone is born with natural sensibility. I truly 
wish the intangible world of sensibility could be treasured 
more than the tangible world of knowledge. 


What Becomes of Children Who Hear Classical 
Music from Birth? 


Such children become people who love classical 
music, though they may understand it at different levels. 

In my own case, my mother liked classical music, 
collected many recordings and often went out to concerts. 
In the 1930s there was no television, only radio. The rules 
in our house were that we could listen only to the news, 
weather report and classical music. All other programs 
were forbidden. Our family enjoyed listening solely to 
classical music. 

Over fifty years has elapsed since that time. To- 
day, I listen to various other things as well. Whenever I 
hear classical music, however, I feel transported to my 
childhood home and have a feeling of wistful longing. 

Children who have had the opportunity of contact 
with classical music from early childhood, although they 
may lose themselves in other things along the way, will, 
after time, eventually return to it. 
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Once there were two world-famous jazz perform- 
ers on television. They said, “When we were young we 
thought that classical music was boring, and there was 
only jazz in our lives, so we immersed ourselves in jazz; 
however, we listen to nothing but the classics nowadays. 
They are so wonderful!” I felt strongly that this was a very 
frank admission on their part. These two had studied 
classical music in their childhood before they entered the 
world of jazz. 

So it is, too, with my daughter, who listened to 
Bach’s Partita No. 1 every night at bedtime from the time 
she was born. Since her graduation from college, she has 
begun to listen to it again. “It makes me reminiscent about 
the past,” she said before she knew that she had been given 
this piece to listen to every night. When she was in junior 
and senior high school, I was so busy with my work in 
music that I was unable to spend enough time with her. In 
those days she insisted she hated classical music. She 
listened to other kinds of music, but she finally returned to 
the classics. , 

When we are young, we have energy to burn, so we 
may fall in love with other types of music. However, we 
discover the fascination of classical music even more 
Clearly as we get older. 
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What Is Intangible Is Complicated 


In today’s education, we are inclined to place great 
importance on knowledge. The Japanese Ministry of 
Education is largely of the opinion that the only way to 
distinguish among its many students is to give tests based 
on how many facts they can memorize. But this is useless. 

What is important for human beings? It is the 
realm of the intangible. It is the sensibility. 

Yet is it not true that there is no guidance or 
education for this important sensibility either in the schools 
or in music lessons simply because it is intangible? Are we 
adults not making a big mistake raising our children 
because we cannot see the results of what we are doing to 
them? The goal of good education, I believe, is to create 
human beings who possess knowledge and sensibility in 
equal proportions. 

A good environment is what constitutes education 
for sensibility. Whenever adults force explanations on 
children about how they should feel, sensibility is dam- 
aged. We adults commit this crime all the time, in every 
way. 

Because children live ina world of sensibility, they 
can feel everything if they are in a good environment. It 
is only the things they feel by themselves that truly belong 
to them. 

When I think about a good environment for the 
senses, especially when I consider the situation in modern- 
day Japan, which is really dreadful in this regard, I am 
fearful for our future, and I wonder what is to become 
of us. 
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In our cities, we have destroyed nature to make 
way for buildings. So we have made an exchange: we 
enjoy the convenience of many new shops, but we lose our 
nature and many intangible things. 

When preparing for school entrance examina- 
tions, children are repeatedly admonished to study all day 
long, causing them gradually to lose their inborn, natural 
sensibility. 

We put all our energy into tangible things, because 
these are what we can easily understand. This is the reason 
we neglect the intangible education of sensibility. 
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It Is Impossible to Begin Too Late 


Human beings possess five senses; these are sight, 
hearing, taste, smell, and touch. No matter how hard we 
try, we cannot create these for ourselves. We cannot create 
our heart, our spirit or our character. These are all granted 
to us by God and by nature. 

This sensibility has been given to all of us equally, 
and we must treat it with gratitude and great care. At birth, 
the senses are completely functioning but do not yet know 
anything. Whatever exists in the child’s environment— 
whatever the child sees, hears, tastes and touches—is all 
absorbed by the child and becomes the individual child’s 
“home town,” if you will. 

The beginning is most important. It is very diffi- 
cult to change what has first been imprinted on the baby. 
In the same way, we can never choose our parents or 
birthplace. Therefore, we want to give good sounds to all 
newborn children. 


How Wonderful Is the Sensibility of Children 


At the International Talent Education Conference 
in Berlin, a Japanese teacher was teaching lessons to non- 
Japanese students. Two or three of these children went to 
the conference office in tears. They said, “Our lessons are 
in Japanese, not English, so we can’t understand anything. 
We want to go home.” A person from the office came to 
discuss the matter with me. We decided to give the teacher 
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only those students who understood Japanese. But when 
we went to discuss this with her, the Japanese teacher 
exclaimed, “But I used English during the lessons.” 

For the past twelve or thirteen years I have traveled 
to various foreign countries, including the U.S.A, Canada, 
Australia and England, to teach. Although my own lan- 
guage ability is very poor, I am beginning to understand 
more about language. 

This is a very interesting thing. Adults who live in 
the world of knowledge realize after just a short time that 
this is a Japanese person whose English pronunciation is 
pretty bad, but all Japanese people have bad pronuncia- 
tion, so it can’t be helped. In their contact with me, 
therefore, they make allowances for my poor pronunciation 
and do their best to understand what I am saying. That 
gives me the false impression that my English may be 
getting better. 

However, children living in the world of sensibil- 
ity do not yet have the idea that this is a Japanese person 
with bad pronunciation. They simply think they are 
hearing another language unless they hear correct pronun- 
ciation. 

For example, in lessons, if I refer to the right hand 
as “light hand,” they don’t understand. At first I thought 
they were not paying attention to me, but later I understood 
when a Japanese person who speaks very good English 
explained that since there are no equivalent sounds to “r” 
and “I” in the Japanese language, “r” and “1” in English 
sound similar when we pronounce them. Therefore, “right 
hand” becomes “light hand.” 
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After that I was careful when saying “r.” I care- 
fully rolled my tongue back into my mouth and said “right 
hand,” and children understood me right away. 

It’s the same when saying “thumb.” The “th” is 
another hard sound for the Japanese to pronounce, and 
when we are careless, we say “sumb” instead of “thumb.” 
When I say “‘sumb” to children they are taken aback. If, 
however, I put my tongue between my teeth and say 
“thumb,” they understand at once. 

When all this happened, I was once again truly 
impressed by the world of sensibility in which children 
live. It is only in childhood that we are given the opportu- 
nity to live there, and what a wonderful thing this world of 
sensibility is. Adults must understand this when they 
bring up children. The world of sensibility is the natural 
world, in which all children absorb whatever surrounds 
them. 

Adults who fail to understand this evaluate things 
with their own world of knowledge, and then force their 
ideas on children. 

Let us reflect on this. When people teach music to 
children, exactly that sound, good or bad, that the teacher 
gives to children is the sound that the children will learn! 


The Color of Traffic Lights 


When my daughter was in elementary school, one 
day we were in the car together in town and she said to me, 
“Mama, it’s weird, isn’t it? They say the light is blue, 
when really it’s green.” 
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I said, “What are you 
talking about? The traffic lights 
are blue,* red and yellow. Blue 
is blue.” 

Then she said, “‘No, ever 
since I was little I’ve thought it 
was green; I’m sure it’s green!” 

I replied, “Look closely! 
Blue! Everywhere, everybody 
Says it’s blue. Nobody calls it 
green!” At that point we were 
both getting pretty upset, and 
finally, with my motherly au- 
thority I said, “Don’t say stupid 
things. Be quiet!” I was angry, 
and that was the end of it. 

When she grew up, my 
daughter became an art major. 
Thinking about this, I can now 
guess that her sense of color must 
have been very hard at work back 
then. In my case, being an adult, 
I used my knowledge, which in- 
cluded the information that the 
light was blue, instead of relying 
on my superior sensibility. 


* Historically, the Japanese word ao, which is translated into English 


as “blue,”’ has been used to mean both green and blue. However, in recent days 
more and more Japanese make the distinction between green and blue by also 
using the word midori (green). The colors of traffic si gnals confuse many people, 
because everyone still uses ao for the green light. 
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The other day at a lesson, my three-year-old stu- 
dent Y__ entered the studio, and, while waiting with her 
mother, was innocently drawing a picture with colored 
pencils. The mother began talking tome and said, “Teacher, 
my child is a little strange.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“She says traffic lights are green, not blue.” 

I burst out laughing. Yes, this was the same thing 
happening all over again. Of course, all children living in 
the world of the senses can see things correctly when they 
are looking at them. What a wonderful thing it is! At this 
time, I was deeply moved by children, by God, by nature! 
How wonderful they are! I think also about the world of 
nothingness, mu, that the ancient Eastern philosophers 
always talked about and how the world of knowledge, 
which values utility above everything, is really a draw- 
back. 

Incidentally, when I went to North America and 
England, I asked the children, “What color are traffic 
lights?” A delightful answer came back. “Red, yellow, 
and green.” 

It is only in Japan that there are “blue” traffic 
lights. Adults are willful creatures, but now when I drive 
through the city and see the traffic lights, I think, “Aah, so 
they’re green!” 
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For the first time in a long time, I went to England. 
I had been to London several times before, but in the past, 
as soon as my work was finished, I had to move on to 
another place right away, so there was never any free time 
to see the country. 

This time, however, I had four or five days free. It 
was only a short time, but in just two and a half hours, I was 
driven past the suburbs of London into country towns and 
was on areal journey. I got right into drinking in the style 
of England. 

In a word, with its both positive and negative 
implications, I had a strong impression that England is 
“old.” 

First, there was aconference held at a school called 
Stowe. In just a little over an hour’s drive from London, 
we came to a little town called Buckingham. Soon after, 
we came upon the gate to the school. 

After passing through the gate, we followed a 
straight road that gently sloped up and down for another 
kilometer. On the way we passed a pond with snow-white 
swans and a stone bridge. As we climbed the hill there was 
a single line of trees on either side of the road making a 
beautiful tree-lined lane; at the very end of the lane, there 
was a turn to the right and we got out at the entrance to the 
school. It had been a big palace, built in the 17th century, 
and once the home of English nobility. I could easily 
imagine the elegance in which these former aristocrats 
lived. 
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On each side of the wide stairway leading up to the 
house sat a big, glaring stone lion. When I was a child I 
used to see similar lions in front of my favorite department 
store, Mitsukoshi, in Nihonbashi. It dawned on me for the 
first time that those lions came from Europe. 

We climbed up the side of the stone stairway and 
came into an entry hall with a high ceiling. In the next hall 
there were brown marble columns lined up around the 
circumference of the circular room; between the columns 
stood many statues. There was a very high, domed ceiling 
with beautiful glass under which stood a wonderful sculp- 
ture. It really had the feeling of a palace. 

The so-called “music room” where I taught was the 
best room in the building. There were paintings on the 
ceiling, the wall frescoes were gilded with gold leaf and 
there were many beautiful statues. From the window we 
could see a great garden whose design by a famous 
landscape architect was planned with the view from this 
room in mind. It was a wonderful sight. 

The stone stairs leading to the lower rooms had 
deep impressions in them, having been made by people 
going up and down over the centuries, giving me a strong 
sense of the duration of our history. All the junior high 
school boys attending this school lived there. How 
these children pass their time every day in this place, 
compared with how Japanese children spend their time in 
modern, institutional school buildings in Japan, raises 
some very interesting questions. Must such differences in 
the daily environment not result in differences in human 
development? 
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When the conference was over, we drove a little 
over two hours to the north and came to a town called 
Broadway. 

Compared with Japan, England has no mountains. 
Instead, there are sprawling, wide-open green hills dotted 
with farms. I saw sheep and their adorable lambs playing 
in the fields. It was scenery that warmed the heart. There 
were also houses dating from the 12th and 13th centuries; 
few newly constructed houses could be seen, as there 
seemed to be an attempt to keep them from view. Occa- 
sionally there were villages with stone masonry walls 
lining the road on both sides. Farming villages had houses 
scattered here and there, just like in Japan. The leaves on 
the big trees had not yet come out, so their branches stood 
out emboldened against the sky, and at their base daffodils, 
the first beautiful flowers of spring, were in bloom. It was 
like looking at a great scroll painting. This was the setting 
for the bed and breakfast where I stayed. 

Living amid such old things for over three days, I 
settled in before I knew it, and a feeling of relaxation came 
to both my body and spirit. It was the opposite feeling of 
being in a place with nothing but modern conveniences, 
where the pursuit of the newest gadgets always makes one 
feel impatient. In a building filled with old things one can 
be quiet and become calm. However, I cannot deny that 
some of these old things were a little too inconvenient. 

In England, whether in London or small towns, big 
buildings, apartments, and houses are all made of stone. 
People often pointed out 12th-century buildings to me. 
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In Japan, do we have buildings constructed even in 
the 18th century? Because of our almost exclusively 
wooden construction, nothing remains standing for sev- 
eral hundred years. 

In England, as in all of Europe, old buildings are 
treasured. For certain, we should value our old things, our 
history. (However, if I may be a little facetious, European 
stone buildings are built so stubbornly that they may not 
easily be destroyed. In other words, they remain because 
it is difficult to tear them down!) 

In an old stone building, one can live quietly, be 
still and enjoy beautiful green scenery and art. On the last 
evening of my trip, while having dinner with my col- 
leagues, I said, “Isn’t this magnificent, old stone building 
amazing? There are so many of them around here, but 
don’t you think something will appear in dark places?” 

To which a good-humored reply came back, “Yes, 
of course. There are lots of ghosts in England, didn’t you 
know?” 

In Japan things are becoming newer and newer to 
the point that no ghost can survive. How does this affect 
our children? 
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Beethoven 


In our school, the Matsumoto Music Institute, 
there are various departments such as piano, violin, cello 
and flute. Unfortunately, there have not been enough 
opportunities for students of the various instruments to 
practice ensemble. In foreign countries, I have noticed 
that ensemble study starts fairly early, sometimes even too 
early in the process of music education. Regardless of 
one’s skills, however, it is a good experience for students 
to play music with students of other instruments, to stimu- 
late and learn from one another. 

For my most recent spring concert, I decided to try 
it. I chose the pieces and gave the accompaniments to my 
piano students. I was a little worried because the music 
was all new and this was a brand-new experience. Then I 
left on a two-week foreign tour. 

When I got home, first I listened to the students 
who were working on piano and violin sonatas. They were 
all junior and senior high school students who do not have 
enough time to practice, the kind of piano students who 
never practice at home unless they in the mood. 

What a surprise! After hearing a couple of perfor- 
mances, I was truly moved. How wonderful human beings 
can be! They were all enthusiastically playing genuine 
music. Stimulated by the sound of the violin, the piece by 
Beethoven was brilliant. They had practiced for only two 
weeks, and without instruction, but they were all proving 
what I often say—that sensibility belongs to yourself, that 
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you cannot learn it, that you must find it deep inside 
yourself. Only after you yourself find and use your own 
sensibility can your music start to shine. 

The key to that goal lies in the earliest stage of 
music instruction. Solid basics are the only things one 
human being can teach another. If children learn these, 
they will be able to enter the wonderful world of sensibility 
in music even after a decade. It does not matter if the child 
is studious or lazy now; if a child acquires good solid 
basics at an early age, all she needs is motivation. If 
children are moved, if they want to do it, they can enjoy 
wonderful music. 


II. My Childhood 


1 


I began my association with music in this manner. 

It was Christmas in my sixth year. Until that 
Christmas I had always been in the habit of deciding what 
I wanted from Santa Claus a couple of days before Christ- 
mas, and I always received that present at my bedside on 
Christmas morning. Then I always said thanks to Santa 
Claus for keeping his promise. On that Christmas day 
when I was six, I decided to ask Santa Claus to bring me 
a piano. 

On the morning of the 25th, I woke up and looked 
for the piano, but it was not there at my bedside. I hurried 
to my mother and said, “The piano is not there, Mom!” She 
answered, “Oh, it will come around noon.” 

The piano was delivered to us in a truck. I had 
mixed feelings: pleasure at getting the piano, but disap- 
pointment at finding out that Santa Claus did not really 
exist. My illusions were shattered. 

I do not know why I wanted a piano. I assume that 
my sensibility demanded the piano as a result of all the 
music J was exposed to when I was young. 

When I look back and think about this incident, I 
cannot help thinking that Santa Claus (God) actually does 
exist. After all, he provided a piano to a six-year-old girl 
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oe My Childhood 
who knew nothing about the piano, so that she could start 
her lifelong association with the instrument, an associa- 
tion through which she was able to explore all of life. 


2 

I started to take piano lessons shortly before I 
entered elementary school. I had been physically weak at 
birth. My mother thought I would get good training and 
become healthier by taking piano lessons. My father 
passed away when I was two years and eight months old. 
My elder sister was two years older than I and my younger 
brother was only eight days old when we lost our father. 
All of us were left under the care of my mother. 

Among the three of us, I was the only one who got 
tuberculosis from my father. In the early 1930s effective 
medication was not available. The doctor told my mother 
that diet and change of air were the only ways to cure my 
illness. After much thought, my mother came to the 
conclusion that I would not survive without the stimula- 
tion of difficult challenge. She decided that I was to play 
the piano. 

An elementary school music teacher was my first 
piano teacher. My elder sister started at the same time. I 
still remember as if it were yesterday going to the teacher’s 
house with my red-covered Beyer in my music bag. 

After a while, I began to notice that my sister was 
getting more new assignments than I. I was obviously 
behind because of the occasional fever that forced me to 
Stay in bed. I could no longer stand it! I had to use all my 
wisdom to solve this problem. Back then there was a high 
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school student who used to visit my mother. Since she was 
able to play the piano, I pleaded with her to teach me. After 
my lesson with her, I practiced as hard as I could. What an 
unyielding spirit I had! I just did not want to be outdone 
by my sister. My sister, on the other hand, was easygoing 
and hated practicing. Within the year, I went ahead. My 
sister was so upset that her younger sister had outpaced her 
that she quit the piano. 

Then I was left to continue going to lessons by 
myself. My mother realized how serious I was and found 
a better professional piano teacher for me. However, after 
I lost the opportunity to compete with my sister, it did not 
take me long to find out how boring everyday practice 
could be. Besides, I had no idea that piano lessons were my 
mother’s plan to make me become healthier, so I just hated 
the moment when she said every day, “Haruko, it is time 
for your piano practice.” I resented it so much because 
everyone else was drinking tea and having a good time 
together in the family room and I was the only one who had 
to go to the piano. I did not understand why I had such bad 
luck having to undergo such boring torture. 

Now that I am an experienced mother and a piano 
teacher, I understand the intensity of my own mother’s 
determination and effort to have kept telling me without 
fail, “Play the piano!” 365 days a year for ten years. 
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I cannot tell you how much [ hated daily practice 
when I was small. The rule was to play for at least an hour 
once | sat down in front of the piano. It was so difficult for 


me to be patient for the entire hour that I sometimes moved 
the hand of the clock on top of the piano forward for five 
minutes toward the end of the practice. My mother used 
to smile and say, “The clock on the piano gets fast so often, 
doesn’t it?” 

I also used to hate going to concerts. Since my 
mother was a classical music lover, she was a member of 
the NHK Symphony Orchestra even before World War II, 
when we used to call it Shinkyo.* We used to go to their 
concert every month. She often went to piano recitals as 
well. Whenever she went I was designated her companion 
because I was “the child who was studying the piano.” 
When I think back on those days, I did not particularly 
dislike listening to the music, but I hated to be scolded by 
my mother for not behaving properly. For example, | 
sometimes became terribly sleepy as I listened to the 
music and could not help dozing off. My mother always 
woke me up and said, “Why do you think I brought you 
here? Wake up and listen carefully like a good girl!” I did 
not mean to embarrass her at all. I wanted to keep her 
happy if I could, but I just could not help it no matter how 
much I tried to stay awake. The music was so beautiful and 
comforting that I was asleep before I knew it. I was always 
scolded for sleeping. I was very sad. Falling asleep is quite 
a natural physical phenomenon. Even if she scolded me, 
it was impossible for me to stop it. It was an unreasonable 
demand. I think this is a good example of how adults do 
not understand the nature of children and make unreason- 
able demands based on their own standards. 


*Shinkyo translates as New Symphony. 
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Although my experience was negative in that way, 
I cannot deny that going to Japan’s best concerts at that 
time formulated my current musical sense. I remember 
wonderful pianists who used to play piano concertos with 
the orchestra. I believe that whatever we hear in our youth 
becomes a part of us regardless of our likes or dislikes at 
the time. 


4? My Childhood 


As I wrote in the beginning of this chapter, I hated 
to practice the piano, but I still remember those pieces I 
spent a long time playing in those days. To my surprise, 
my fingers move without thinking and it is very easy to 
play them. On the other hand, other pieces I memorized in 
a few weeks after I started to work on them are not as easy 
to play as the pieces I memorized in my early childhood. 

I find it very mysterious and amusing that human 
beings can absorb everything when we do not have any 
particular desire to do so, but it often does not work that 
way when we really want to attain something. 

That is why I want to assure parents who tell me 
how much they want their children to have more self- 
motivation to practice the piano. I want to tell them: “It 
is all right! This stage of innocence is so precious. It is 
impossible for children to want to practice every day. Itis 
the parent’s job to help them develop the habit of practic- 
ing every day.” I also tell them that this is why parents are 
so important for children’s development. 


4 


If you have good manners, you have a foundation 
for the basic courtesy that helps us all live and work 
together in our society. 

When was very young, my strict mother, who was 
born in the Meiji Era,* was constantly telling me to have 
good manners in daily life despite the fact that I was very 
sickly. For example, I had to respond with “yes” as soon 


*The Meiji Era was the period from 1868 to 1912, when the 
Emperor Meiji ruled Japan. 
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as she called my name, and say “Good morning,” “Good 
night,” and “I am leaving now!” when I left for school and 
“Tam home!” when I arrived home from school. When I 
was wrong, I had to say “I am sorry,” or “Excuse me.” I 
could not hesitate, for she expected me to say everything 
promptly. 

Looking back on those days, I see now that all these 
expressions are indeed necessary, but they were anuisance 
then and I hated it when I had to repeat them every single 
day as achild. Now, after some decades, I realize that 
those expressions formulate our basic communication. I 
now realize how thankful I am that my mother taught me 
manners and discipline. 

My mother is an old timer who was born in 1899, 
but she graduated from high school, and even entered an 
institution of higher learning, the Tsuda School of English. 
Nevertheless, to our surprise, she did not demand that we 
get good grades at school. Instead, she was very strict 
about learning proper behavior and demanded daily that 
we listen to every single instruction she gave us regarding 
manners. 

One day, when I was a third grader in elementary 
school, I was asked to run some errands for my mother. I 
took my brother, who was three and a half years younger, 
with me. When I think back, I am really surprised how 
demanding my mother was. She expected a lot from us. I 
had to take the Yokosuka line from Shinagawa to Zushi 
Station, about a one-hour train ride. It was quite a distance 
to go by myself with my brother, so I was very nervous on 
the train. On my way home, after I finished my errand with 
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no trouble, an army officer who was sitting in front of us 
on the train began to talk tous. When he found out that we 
were helping our mother, he gave us some chocolate, 
saying “What a good girl and boy!” To this day I remember 
the chocolate so clearly. It was a big Meiji chocolate 
wrapped in brown paper. I also remember that I was very 
proud of myself because someone in society recognized 
my good behavior and effort and complimented me re- 
gardless of the fact I was achild. It was my first experience 
being praised by a stranger. 

Later, when I grew a little older, my mother used 
to make me go to the bank on the days school was out. I 
suppose she called ahead to alert them of my arrival. When 
I came back from the bank I used to start talking about what 
I had seen during my trip or how long I had had to wait for 
the bus. I had many childish observations because I was 
achild! She would stop me by saying, “Start at the end!” 
What she meant was to report to her the important thing 
first, so that she could see if I had carried out the task 
appropriately or not. 

Whenever there was a fight among us siblings, the 
older one was scolded no matter what. She never listened 
to our excuses. 

As I recall the experiences in my childhood, [came 
to the realization that whatever we were told to do every 
single day while we were small became a part of us. 
Although I no longer live with my mother and she is not 
here to scold me, I still make it a rule to wash the rice bowl 
as I was taught, line up the shoes in the hallway neatly, and 
fold the used wrapping paper with corners neatly together 
just as she taught me. 
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~ No matter how much J hated it, the discipline my 
mother instilled in me for my benefit has become a habit 
to this day. It has stayed with me throughout my lifetime. 
J am impressed by what parents can do for children. 
The crucial time for education is when we are very 
young. Don’t you think so? 
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Four or five years after I started piano lessons, I 
realized I was already playing quite difficult pieces. I was 
still being forced to practice, but I liked to perform finished 
pieces for an audience. I liked to hear compliments. 

At school I had a reputation as a good pianist, and 
I often accompanied the chorus or was asked to play some 
pieces for my classmates during music classes. 

In 1940, my mother changed my piano from an 
upright to a grand. My piano teacher recommended that 
she do this. I remember at that time my mother saying, 
‘The price of a grand piano is almost as much as that of a 
house.” Back then the cost of living was quite different 
from now. If you think about it carefully, you will notice 
how expensive the price of a house has become compared 
to a piano. In fact, it is much easier to buy a piano 
nowadays. 

Later, in 1941, the tragic Second World War against 
America and England started, and my environment be- 
came worse and worse. In the beginning we were informed 
only of triumph after triumph, but before we knew it, we 
were losing. People began to say that American planes 
might fly over us and bomb us at any time. One day, my 
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mother said, “It is danger- 
ous to stay in Tokyo. Let’s 
escape to the house in 
Karuizawa.” “What! What 
will happen to school! And 
what about my piano?” I 
asked. She replied, sternly, 
“It is not the time to fuss 
about such things. There is 
no way we can carry the 
piano. Our lives are far more 
important. We will stop 
everything and run away!” 

What happened at 
the next moment was a sur- 
prise to me even to this day. 
Tears came out of my eyes 
and I was screaming, “No, I 
will never quit piano les- 
sons! I don’t care if I die. I 
have to stay in Tokyo!” As 
I spoke, a part of me was 
filled with wonder. I 
thought. “Why am I saying 
this?” “I have never liked 
practicing every day. Don’t 
I know this is my chance to 
quit piano?” 
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My mother was very surprised at my determina- 
tion, and she decided not to go to Karuizawa in Nagano 
Prefecture, but rather to take refuge in Urawa in Saitama 
Prefecture because it was close enough to Tokyo that I 
could continue my piano lessons. In wartime, there were 
no trucks or gas, so my grand piano was moved to the new 
residence on a big bicycle trailer. 

This incident made me realize how I had become 
a lover of piano music without knowing it. And I would 
like to repeat this one more time: it was truly strange to find 
out that the piano and I had become such good friends after 
so many years of antipathy. I could not believe what I had 
uttered—‘I will never quit piano lessons!”’ 
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I was born in Tokyo. I also grew up in Tokyo. 

As [have said previously, I constantly had a slight” 
fever when I was young because of tuberculosis. The 
doctor told my mother that nutritious and tasty food and 
change of air were the only methods of treatment. For the 
purpose of my treatment, she chose to take me to Karuizawa 
when school was out. Karuizawa had become a very 
famous place as a summer resort. The area she chose was 
not close to the current Karuizawa station on the Japan 
Railway, but toward the top of the mountain, which was 
being developed at that time. She built a small summer 
house and we all began to go there during summer vacation 
when I was in the first grade. 
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I was astudent at a Catholic school, and we had two 
months of summer vacation. As soon as the first semester 
ended, around the 10th of July, we would leave for 
Karuizawa. We would stay there until about the 10th of 
September, which was a few days before the second 
semester started. 

I loved Karuizawa. I was always weak in our house 
in Tokyo, so I scarcely played outside the house there. 
However, in Karuizawa, my mother ordered me to play 
outside as often as I could. My mother was an old- 
fashioned woman who believed in authority and discipline. 
Of course, this caused me to be somewhat nervous inside 
the house. However, when Mother ordered me to go 
outside to relax and have fun, it meant so much to me. 

I remember how pleasant it was when the breeze 
brushed against my cheek when I went into the shade after 
feeling tired from wandering around in the hot summer 
sun. The excitement when I found beautiful scenery or 
mountain lilies as I climbed up and down from valley to 
valley blazing my own trail! It was just wonderful. The 
beauty of Mt. Asama and the other mountains from our 
front porch! Our dedication to daily outings to the river 
that we children secretly found on our own! Every single 
experience became united with the brightness of the sun- 
light, the freshness of the woods, and the joyous energy of 
our hiking. This total experience has become a very happy 
memory. Thanks to walking in the sun every year for two 
months and developing asun tan, I was becoming healthier 
and healthier. 
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Now I live in Matsumoto City in Nagano Prefec- 
ture, and I am surprised to find how much I love the 
mountains. No matter how exhausted I am, I become 
refreshed when I gaze at mountain scenery. I wonder if 
there are spirits in mountains. 

The mountains gave me the joy of freedom when 
I was very young... the mountains remain the source of 
freedom for my sensibility. 


III. Music, Human Beings 


and Education 
The Lack of Appreciation of the Arts in Japan 
Today 


All countries have wonderful examples of their 
finest artworks. It is impossible to determine whether the 
best European drawings or the best Japanese drawings are 
better. They are both equally valuable because talented 
artists and their work exist in every country. However, 
when we focus on the artistic senses and the appreciation 
of the arts among the general public rather than a select 
group of talented artists, each country has its own charac- 
teristics. Let us take the purchase of paintings as an 
example. Rich Europeans buy paintings in order to appre- 
ciate them as art, but rich Japanese buy paintings mostly 
for investment. 

When I go to different places, I enjoy unique 
artistic touches of each. In the United States and Canada, 
casual but beautiful color combinations are seen in every- 
day life. The colors of walls and furniture match in each 
room, and the colors of towels add to the atmosphere of the 
kitchens and bathrooms. Some prefer pink and blue, and 
others prefer gold and green. In Sydney, Australia, I can 
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never forget the artistic appearance of brick-colored roofs 
together with lush green trees. They blended into the 
overall atmosphere so naturally. . 

In contrast, what is the artistic sense of the general 
public in Japan? [have to admit with great concern that the 
arts are not properly appreciated in Japan. I would like to 
mention how difficult it is for a boy to continue music 
lessons here. Sometimes I hear about children in some 
local town bullying boys who play the piano, because the 

boys think the piano is an instrument for girls. To my 
_ surprise, I also hear that similar incidents happen even in 
big cities like Tokyo. A boy once told me that he had to 
hide the fact that he was taking piano lessons until he 
graduated from junior high school. 

Let us compare the Japanese attitude toward music 
lessons to that in the U.S.A. and Canada. In North 
America, though there are slight differences from place to 
place, some children give priority to piano lessons over 
their studies at school. It seems that some teachers think 
it is all right for a child to go to a lesson and miss some 
school hours because they feel that music lessons consti- 
tute a specialized area they cannot teach at school. Parents 
agree. Children respect and take good care of their friends 
who can play the piano or violin well. Children who want 
to enter Harvard University, which is one of the best 
universities in the U.S., begin music lessons early since 
their parents know that the study of art is a strong qualifi- 
cation for admission. Compared to the U.S. and Canada, 
the level of appreciation of music among the general 
public is much lower in Japan. 


Music, Human Beings and Education. 


In terms of art education, I am again sorry to say 
that Japan may be an underdeveloped country. Due to the 
limited level of public understanding of art in general, our 
current social structure fails to comprehend the need for 
better education about the meaning of art in human life. 
Art develops sensitivity. We can become well balanced, 
responsible people only when we can use our sensitivity 
and knowledge in equal proportions. 


Art Education Should Not Be Faulty 


The present reality of art education is that the 
meaning of art is taught by knowledge, not by experience. 
Artis such an elegant field. People tend to indulge in what 
they are talking about and forget to consider how art 
should really be taught. Teaching about art and teaching 
the techniques of art should follow, not precede, the actual 
experience of art. 

For example, in the case of music education, the 
very first task for a teacher is to help the child become 
acquainted with the world of sound. If the teacher talks 
only about what music is before exposing the child to 
artistic creation in sound, everything will go wrong. Not 
only does that student not know what real sound is, but 
even worse, he or she is learning only meaningless facts. 
It is best for people to start listening to good music at birth. 
It is even better if pregnant women listen to it! 
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If a child starts to 
take piano lessons at age 
three or four, he or she 
should always learn what 
a good sound is, along with 
how to enjoy it. The 
teacher’s primary task is 
to instruct how to make 
good sound because mu- 
sic starts with sound, and 
sound exists in the world 
of sensibility. 

Every human be- 
ing is born with sensibility. 
As long as our sensibility 
has not been damaged, we 
can all use it. All people 
4 Wag Possess the ability to feel 
music, play instruments 
and sing, just as they can 
taste, cook, and enjoy 
food. This means that all 
we have to do is to teach 
4 some simple rules of mu- 
% - sic to everyone. Then, 
what will happen? Every- 
one will be singing and 
feeling music with their 
natural sensibility. 
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In Japan, many people start piano lessons, but only 
a handful become professional musicians. Others some- 
how drop music lessons for other educational opportunities. 
How much] wish those young people would all stay in the 
world of music! The world of sensibility is an essential 
part of our life. I certainly regret that art education has not 
yet found its: proper place in Japan. 


Who Made This Child Unnatural?! 


Quite a few years have passed since I| started to 
teach piano, and I have had opportunities to meet many 
students from different backgrounds. Sometimes ad- 
vanced students from other studios come to. me as transfer 
students, and I also see students at piano workshops in 
foreign countries. On those occasions, I cannot help but 
sympathize with many of them. They all love playing the 
piano and practice hard, but alas... they have not acquired 
any basic skills, such as technique and how to practice, and 
the ability to read music as written down ina score. I see 
sO many students using their bodies incorrectly. These 
students have acquired bad habits because of their teach- 
ers’ failure to understand how the human body should be 
used naturally to make a good sound. Most of these 
students are over twelve years old and are becoming: 
increasingly interested in pursuing the piano. They are so 
eager to learn. What a waste! Howregrettable! Above all, 
the greatest tragedy is that the students themselves do not 
realize the situation they are in. 
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Quite honestly, I myself was one of these tragic 
young people. When the Second World War ended, I was 
eighteen years old. It still vividly comes back to my mind 
how terrified we were for a couple of years toward the end 
of the war. We just never knew when we would be 
bombed. During that period, none of us were able to think 
about music. However, when the war ended and peace 
returned to our lives, I noticed that I truly loved piano 
music, so I was determined to do the best I could. Ever 
since I started taking piano lessons, at age six, people 
around me had always praised my piano playing, and I was 
starting to believe, naively, that hard practice would en- 
able me to make it as a pianist. I practiced eight to ten hours 
every single day. However, the result of my practice was 
not what I had expected. I discovered that I was simply 
becoming exhausted instead of achieving my goals. Ap- 
parently, something was wrong. When I think back on 
those days, I am surprised that I could play so many 
difficult pieces with such poor basic skills. 

It was then that I encountered Dr. Shinichi Suzuki. 
I was extremely fortunate. As I observed him teach violin 
to his students, I began to realize that what I should do was 
to research how sound on a piano could be made with ease. 
This opportunity came to me as I was about to forget the 
world of sensibility that was provided to me when I was 
born. When I started to discover the simple facts one by 
one, I was totally astonished at the hours I had wasted in 
vain. I experienced waves of joy and wonder. It was all 
so natural and simple! 
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There was another important discovery: how diffi- 
cult it was indeed to get rid of the bad habits my body had 
learned through my long years of practicing incorrectly. 
No matter how much I knew in my head, my body just 
would not listen! A habit that took ten years to form needs 
twenty years to get rid of. This is my true feeling and the 
conclusion I came to on my own. The experience of trying 
to undo bad habits has taught me how essential it is to learn 
the correct way of using the body at the very beginning. 
Every child is born natural. Who allows adults to turn 
them into unnatural human beings? Every time I come 
across a piano student who plays with bad habits, I am 
overcome with anger. I feel this anger whenever I observe 
education that is totally ignorant of basic piano skills. 


Each Child Is Precious 


‘She is so good at playing the piano. My daughter 
cannot compare with her!” “Who? Oh, she is an excep- 
tion!” Are these not common remarks made by adults? 

What I mean to say is this: Every human being is 
created differently. You cannot find another person like 
you anywhere in the world. Everybody is a unique being. 
How wonderful nature (God) is! 

Let us consider flowers, for example. There are 
roses and there are camellias. Chrysanthemums in the 
field are beautiful, but dainty pansies are nice, too. It does 
not matter which flower is the greatest, for we feel that all 
flowers, all living things, are beautiful. Even if we think 
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only about roses, no two roses are the same. Each rose has 
a different shape, color and size. What strikes us is the 
beauty of a fresh rose, blooming perfectly, following the 
rules of nature. 

It is the same with human beings. Because each of 
us 1S unique, we are all precious. No one can compare 
himself or herself with another person. Comparison is 
only possible between things with equal potential. How- 
ever, human potential is all unique. 

God (nature) performs a miraculous job. Billions 
of people on this earth are all different. We are all here to 
Carry Out tasks we were given by God before we were born. 
Just as a flower blooms from a bud, we can carry out our 
tasks beautifully if there are no interruptions or disruptions 
as we grow. Just as a flower can bloom only in the required 
natural environment it needs, we can fulfill our tasks only 
if we are able to develop naturally. 

In Japan being similar to others is a virtue rein- 
forced in many different ways. It is a big problem. Ihave 
the impression that our educational system is forcing 
children to become one certain kind of adult. I know that 
this is, in a sense, inevitable because a great number of 
people are sharing very limited living space in Japan. This 
population problem creates competition in every aspect of 
life. Since adults know that good jobs are available only 
to those who graduate from prestigious universities, par- 
ents feel it is their duty to push their children to go to good 
universities. Rather than providing a natural environment 
in which to grow, parents are busy thinking how to form 
children into “successful” human beings in our society, in 
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a competitive world. For the sake of the children, I truly 
regret this. We give lip service to the idea that every 
occupation is important and that everybody is equal. Is 
this spirit reflected in our society? Our society today is 
functioning with a wrong sense of purpose. We must pay 
much more attention to individual children. We must give 
every precious child the opportunity to grow as naturally 
as possible. A child . . . a unique existence in the world. 
How can she bloom as a beautiful flower? How can he 
bloom as a beautiful flower? 


Parents and Teachers Constitute the Environment 
for Children 


Everybody knows that the environment is the most 
important factor in a good education. There is a famous 
anecdote about Mencius’s mother in ancient China. She 
moved three times to find the best environment in which 
Mencius could learn. He picked up different ways of 
playing in different neighborhoods. When they lived close 
to school after the third move, Mencius started to play 
“studying.” 

Mothers in modern times try to be as good as 
Mencius’s mother. They try their best to help their 
children enter good schools and develop artistic talent. 
Thus, many children take music lessons. If we have a 
good environment, and basic skills are taught properly, we 
can pursue a discipline with a positive attitude. If no one 
burdens us with unnecessary opinions or teaches us wrong 
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things, we are able to learn how to become independent. 
We discover what we can do and observe how much 
energy flows out of our own body. Is this not wonderful? 

I would like to repeat that a good environment is a 
critical factor in the development of a child. However, 
everybody tends to overlook the fact that parents them- 
selves are an important part of this environment. By the 
time they reach the parenting age, adults tend to have many 
assumptions. They have likes and dislikes, strong points 
and weak points. They have had good and bad past 
experiences, which have affected their individual adult 
selves. Parents must understand that they can become 
either a good or a bad environment in which the child may 
grow. They must understand that the child is different 
from themselves, a unique human being with his or her 
own task. Parents need to respect whatever comes out of 
their child and must try their best to be a good environment 
in which their child may learn. 

A piano teacher is also an environment for a child. 
Parents have to choose a good teacher for their child’s 
lessons. Think about how we all have ways to select the 
best merchandise when we go shopping because we know 
what we want. Even though we carefully select the best 
apples and radishes of those displayed at a grocery store, 
some parents forget to do the same when they have to 
select the best teacher for their child. Having the best 
apples and radishes is a minor matter, but choosing teach- 
ers is no small thing. If the child gets a bad teacher, her or 
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his precious sensibility will be badly damaged, and she or 
he will suffer from an inferiority complex throughout life. 
In other words, bad habits are formed under a bad teacher. 

A child always takes the blame when she or he 
cannot do something that adults expect to be done. Let’s 
not do that to children, because they are simply victims, 
victims of a wrong environment. Every child is born with 
a wonderful sensibility. Just as children born in Japan 
have an excellent environment in which to learn the 
Japanese language, music can also be learned naturally if 
one is able to learn it in a good environment that contains 
good music. We adults need to try very hard not to become 
parents or teachers who constitute a “bad environment.” 
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Let Us Protect Nature 


There are many movements to protect the environ- 
ment. People realize that selfishly destroying nature 
causes serious damage to the earth. The most fearsome 
destruction is the atomic or hydrogen bomb, because 
everything, even the earth itself, can be destroyed in a 
matter of an instant. By cutting down trees on the moun- 
tains and leveling the ground, human beings build houses 
and make roads, towns and cities for their convenience. 
They do not realize that, by so doing, they are destroying 
the rules of nature. Human beings are indulging ourselves 
in our knowledge and achievements and are forgetting the 
fact that Mother Nature is letting us live on the earth. We 
have no control over great Mother Nature or the universe! 
We human beings cannot live without the blessings of 
Mother Nature! Human beings are nature itself; we are 
part of nature and we are the protectors of nature. If we 
were to obey all the rules of nature, every aspect of our 
lives would become so enjoyable! So, let us protect nature. 
Let us not destroy it. 

Piano methods often destroy children’s inborn 
nature, as we humans have been destoying the earth. I feel 
like screaming, “Please don’t destroy the natural balance 
of children’s bodies and the natural sensibilities they 
possess!” 

Many children come to dislike music, and many 
feel they cannot really play the piano well even after years 
of piano lessons. In addition, these poor children are told 
that it is because of their own attitude problems. After 
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spending a tremendous amount of time, money and effort, 
what they get is the disruption of their nature because 
incorrect methods teach them to use fingers, wrists, arms, 
shoulders and their entire body in unnatural ways. Instead 
of refining their musical sense, their sensibility is de- 
stroyed and pushed away. What a paradox! What a pity! 
Every single child has an equally natural sensibility at 
birth. They all possess bodies that function naturally, 
obeying the rules of nature. Only if piano teachers and 
parents are careful from the beginning will children’s 
natures be left intact. Their natural body balance and their 
natural sensibility will make them all music lovers and 
wonderful piano players. The difficult thing for us 1s that 
' the process of education is intangible. Because we cannot 
conceptualize what is happening to children as a result of 
our efforts, we may have been contributing to the disrup- 
tion of their development; we may have been working 
against nature. Do not destroy children’s natures! I want 
everybody to scream with me: Do not destroy children’s 
natures! If all the children who want to take piano lessons 
are taught in a proper way, every one of them should be 
able to become music lovers, and enjoy playing the piano. 
People have the right to enjoy natural sounds, to have these 
sounds and music in their lives. 
I want all adults to reflect upon what I have said. 
Just because your balance and sensibility were not prop- 
erly educated, just because your nature was damaged, are 
not good reasons to turn around and heap the same damage 
onchildren and on their future. The true sense of education 
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lies in the obligation of adults, regardless of what they 
have experienced in the past, to help their children grow 
naturally. 

Let me say it again: let us protect every single 
aspect of Mother Nature. 


A Unique Lesson 


In 1955, I left Tokyo and moved to Matsumoto. 
My first contact with Talent Education was when a violin 
teacher in Tokyo called me and asked me to accompany 
violin ensembles. I had started to take piano lessons at age 
six, and since that time I had been somewhat famous for 
being a good pianist for my age at school and in whatever 
piano class I was attending. I was brought up believing 
that I was able to play the piano quite well. When I look 
back on those days, I am really amazed that I could play all 
those masterpieces of famous composers with such ter- 
rible technique. I am sure it was only because I was young 
and full of energy. 

I was asked to play all the accompaniments for the 
pieces in Books 1-10 of the Suzuki Violin Method all at 
once. There was not enough time to practice. Although I 
actually did not have too much trouble playing them all the 
way through, I was really puzzled to find out that the four 
repeated sixteenth notes in “Twinkle Twinkle Little Star” 
were giving me ahard time. Everybody knows that a piece 
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by Franz Liszt, for example, is hard to play. I wondered, 
“Why is this ‘easy’ piece so difficult?” I didn’t know the 
answer. 

This was the very first question I had about my 
piano technique. The next one came when I discovered 
that it was difficult to play repeated patterns in left-hand 
accompaniments (such as CGEG CGEG). It was also 
difficult when I had to play fast. This series of questions 
motivated me to move from Tokyo to Matsumoto thirty 
years ago. 

The year I moved to Matsumoto was a time when 
Dr. Suzuki was in Matsumoto throughout the year. He did 
not give any out-of-town lessons or lectures that year 
because he had been ill and had to stay in Matsumoto to 
take iteasy. I was very fortunate. Day after day, I observed 
his violin classes. Sometimes it was a class of brilliant 
students who were educated by Dr. Suzuki from the 
beginning, and sometimes it was a class of ensembles for 
teachers. 

Early in the year, I observed the lesson of an 
elementary-school girl who was working on Vivaldi’s a 
minor Concerto. First she played all the movements and 
Dr. Suzuki listened to the end. Up to this point, it was a 
familiar scene, just like other lessons I had experienced. 
When she finished playing, he said, “You practiced very 
well. Good job.” Then he started to teach. 

He started by teaching how to play the A in the first 
measure. He showed the right posture and how to hold and 
use the bow, among other things. After the student played 
the A, Dr. Suzuki played the same note on his violin. He 
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also taught how the natural use of each part of the body will 
affect the sound. By doing all this just to play an A in one 
measure, he was teaching the student how to listen to the 
sound she was making. He was showing her how he did it 
himself so that she could see and hear what he was talking 
about. She played the A again and again, following his 
advice. I could hear and see her improvement. I was so 
impressed. He spent so much time just teaching how to 
play an A. He is sucha kind, thorough teacher! But, at the 
same time, I wondered, “What will he do after this? This _ 
is a long piece and he has spent most of his time just 
teaching how to play one note. How can he ever finish 
teaching the remaining important components of this 
piece?” Just as I began to think about this, I heard him say, 
“Okay. This is all for today.” He was smiling and bowing 
back to the student. His lesson was a totally different kind 
of lesson from what I had experienced in the past. Totally 
different! WHY? This question motivated my research 
into the question of how to teach the piano. 

Thirty years have passed since this incident. I 
started from scratch to explore how we should listen to the 
sound of a piano. As a result I have discovered that 
listening to sound is the beginning and that this beginning 
is what makes all the rest of music education possible. 
After all these years, I have discovered the answer to the 
question I asked thirty years ago. Now I am convinced. 
This is the only way to educate. 

There is only one truth in life. 
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The Relationship Between Parents and Children 


“Dr. Kataoka, when do you think my child will 
Start to practice without being told?” This is a question 
often asked by the parents of my piano students because 
they want the child to become independent. All parents do 
their best to take care of their children from the time they 
are tiny babies, and they all want their children to take 
responsibility for their own lives one day. When a baby 
can crawl, the next thing parents want him or her to do is 
to stand up, then to walk, and so on. Or, they measure the 
height of their children every year and enjoy charting the 
children’s physical growth. 

At the same time, parents also complain: “Dr. 
Kataoka, my child is really so difficult these days! She 
never listens to anything I tell her. On top of that, she talks 
back to me!” However, when a child does not readily go 
along with the opinions of others, recognizes his or her 
Own point of view on various issues and is able to express 
it, that child is showing signs of a developing sense of 
independence. On the one hand, parents want their chil- 
dren to become independent; on the other hand, they 
discourage independence when it is inconvenient for them. 
Isn't this a serious contradiction on their part? 

Nevertheless, this contradiction always seems to 
exist in parents’ minds as children go from elementary 
school to middle school, middle school to high school— 
even after they become adult members of our society. 
Children’s growth is natural. Their physical and mental 
growth follow rules of nature, and they become indepen- 
dent in the course of nature. 
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Parents are older than their children and know 
many more things than children do. When I was young, I 
was often contrary. On such occasions I remember my old 
aunts and uncles saying to me, “Older people know many 
valuable things. Don’t question why, but just learn to 
listen to what we say.” Of course, I rebelled in my mind; 
older people don’t understand AN Y THING about us young 
people. 

Now, I understand why we were unable to commu- 
nicate back then. Parents and other adults try their best to 
help their beloved children avoid hardships. They do their 
best to use all the knowledge they have to help children. 
But just as I hated being told what to do when I was achild, 
no child likes to be told what to do all the time. When I stop 
and think carefully about this conflict, I realize that the 
experience of a person belongs only to her or to him. 
Experience gives one knowledge, but that knowledge 
itself does not transfer to other people who have not had 
the same experience. No matter how important certain 
knowledge is to you, your children do not truly understand 
why it is important. Rather, they feel that they are being 
forced to do things your way. What you see as kindness 
can be interpreted as an overbearing attitude. It is hard for 
us to realize that everyone thinks and feels differently, 
because our points of view are all different. Parents need 
to notice this fact as early as possible. The sooner they 
realize this, the better the relationship will be between 
them and their children. 
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Manners in Society 


One day, early in the morning, I had to take the 
express train Shinano from Matsumoto station. I was on 
my way to Nagoya to take care of some business. The train 
was very crowded. I noticed that a big group of high school 
students was on the train ona school excursion. I sat down 
in one corner of the train with a couple of other regular 
passengers. The rest of the train was full of these young 
students. The boys and girls must have been looking 
forward to this trip. They were making a lot of noise. 
Some girls were playing games, and they occasionally 
burst into laughter. The boys conversed in loud voices, 
yelling instead of talking. I could not stand the noise 
especially because I was tired and planning to catch two 
hours of sleep on the train before I arrived in Nagoya. Not 
only I, but other passengers too, were bothered by the 
students’ behavior. 

Why don’t schools in Japan teach the importance 
of manners in society? When these children grow up to 
become adults and go all over the world for business, this 
kind of behavior will surely be criticized. Inevitably, 
people in other countries will think that the Japanese have 
no manners. The basic manners of society have to be 
taught early. Schoolteachers and parents are in charge of 
this task. Mentioning it one or two times is not enough. It 
has to be repeated again and again so that children know 
it is really important. The basics of piano technique need 
to be taught in the same way. Only if the teacher mentions 
the same thing at every lesson for ten years can the student 
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actually learn it, not as knowledge, but as experience with 
the body. This is how ability grows and how it becomes 
part of a person. 

This reminds me of the school I attended. I went 
to a private Catholic school from elementary school to 
college. When I was in elementary and middle school, we 
were told every single day, “Don’t talk in the hallway! 
Don’t run in the hallway. Always be quiet!” We were 
allowed to talk as much as we wished inside the classroom 
during recess. Talking with friends is one of the most 
popular activities for girls at that age, so I could not help 
chatting with my good friend as we walked from one 
classroom to another. Every time I did this, I was scolded. 
Whenever my friends and I were engrossed in conversa- 
tion, there was a nun standing there whenever we turned 
the corner. I was always caught in the act and repri- 
manded. Out of spite, I gave the sister the nickname of 
“Miss Mailbox.”* 

Now that Iam a piano teacher, I understand why it 
is SO important not to make a noise in the hallway. Talking 
in the hallway affects the people in the classrooms on both 
sides. It is the same in the hallway of a hotel. 

In a society where individuals share space, we 
need to be sensitive to each other’s needs. The fact that 
those students didn’t know how much they were bothering 
others on the train is the result of lack of education. 

Parents and teachers should pay much more atten- 
tion to teaching children how to be sensitive to others. 
Parents can teach manners at home, and schoolteachers 
can teach manners in a social setting. Let us not be lazy! 


*In Japan, mailboxes are usually located at street corners. 
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We have to repeat again and again. It is our job to help 
children become responsible adults. Even though adults 
must nurture the independent growth of children, manners 
and discipline have to be taught. 

Some people have the wrong concept that knowI- 
edge is the most important aspect of life, but this is not true. 
The basic discipline of how to live in everyday life is far 
more important than knowledge. Education for the basic 
discipline of life has to be started early, just like education 
in the field of music. The younger we are, the more open 
we are to learning. 


Diligence 


One day, as I was reading a book by Morio Kita, I 
came across this quote: “Diligence cannot cover up 
stupidity. A stupid person who is diligent gives trouble to 
everyone around him.” This made me laugh because it was 
so much to the point. (The quote was extracted from a 
book written by the late psychiatrist Dr. Horst Geyer.) 

People, especially Japanese people, believe that 
diligence is a virtue. Mothers want children to study as 
hard as they can. It is probably the same with piano 
lessons. Many mothers must be saying, “Do you know that 
so and so next door plays the piano for two hours every 
day? Why don’t you do the same!” Students who are 
admitted to music departments also work like beavers, 
playing the piano for five or six hours every day. 
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Once I was just like that. I thought that the reason 
I could not play some piece well was because of lack of 
practice or lack of diligence. Since I blamed myself in this 
way, I made it arule to play the piano for eight hours every 
day. However, no matter how much I practiced, I did not 
improve. On the contrary, I realized that my body was just 
becoming more and more exhausted. That made me 
question the content of my “diligence.” Is what I am doing 
not a stupid way of learning? Is there not any other way to 
learn? Fortunately, I started to question myself like this. 
When I think back on those days, I am really impressed 
with the crazy amount of time I put into piano practice 
using my body incorrectly. It is no wonder I was just 
getting tired. 

Just now our world is relatively peaceful, and there 
is a proliferation of pianists. There must be many young 
pianists who want to become concert artists. But wait. Do 
not repeat the mistake I made. No matter how much time 
you put into your practice or how diligent you are, it will 
be of no use at all if your technique is not good. On the 
contrary, it will only work against you. If you keep 
practicing with bad technique, you will become worse and 
worse. If you perform a concert with bad technique, the 
audience will become uncomfortable and unhappy. A 
poor musician can harm children’s fine sensitivity. Both 
children and adult music lovers are badly affected by a 
negative experience at aconcert. What if these musicians 
are teachers? The damage the student experiences is 
immeasurable. 
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Being diligent is a virtue; however, we have to ask 
ourselves every day if our technique is good and if we are 
studying with the proper methods. Let us be very careful 
not to become diligent fools! 


What Parents Have to Do 


“Patience and effort” is the best way to describe 
what parents have to go through. Mothers who come to my 
piano studio often share with me how their children talk 
back whenever the mothers remind them of something. 
The children say, “I’ve had enough!” or “I already know 
it!” 

I would like to share an experience I had with my 
daughter when she was in the second grade. One day she 
said to me, “Mom, you are always mad at me and J hate it, 
but I realize that you are not treating me harshly without a 
reason.” 

I was very surprised and asked, “What made you 
realize such a thing?” 

She said, “I was looking through my diary home- 
work and found out that my teacher wrote compliments on 
every single place I had to rewrite because you got mad at 
me. So I came to the conclusion that you really scold me 
in order to help me improve, don’t you?” 

“Well, then, were you always thinking that I was 
bullying you whenever I scolded you?” I asked. 

“Yes,” she replied. 
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At that moment I realized that children do not 
necessarily understand what parents are trying to do, 
regardless of how much parents are acting in the child’s 
best interest. 

Years have passed and this daughter is already an 
adult. Recently she has started to say things like “It took 
me twenty-five years to realize. It really took me a long 
time, but at least I was quicker than people who don’t 
understand until they die,” or “I just couldn’t stand all the 
little things you complained about all those years. Ialways 
thought you were too nervous over little details. I thought 
you were overdoing it because I thought they had nothing 
to do with study or my work. But Mom, you know what? 
Now that I’m a professional illustrator, I’m beginning to 
see the relationship between the stupid mistakes I make 
and what you kept telling me. I make simple mistakes 
because I’m not paying attention. What I’ve been over- 
looking in my life is also overlooked in my work.” 

Her remarks made me think. How patient parents 
have to be! Twenty-five years of constant reminding 
finally brought this result! Twenty-five years! What a 
long time! Nevertheless, we parents must not become 
impatient. We should not make demands of children, 
either. Our job is to keep teaching and reminding about the 
basic rules of human life every single day and patiently 
wait for them to be understood. Be patient! Children will 
finally realize what we’ve been trying to teach them after 
we pass away. Listening to my daughter’s remarks, I could 
not help thinking that parenting is the one business that 
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does not bring in any profit. Yet, we are the only human 
beings who will sacrifice our lives if our children’s lives 
are in danger. That is all there is to it. That is our love. 


Human Happiness 


When we are born, we learn how to walk and how 
to speak our mother tongue by imitating others. I do not 
know if it is the result of our first learning experience or 
not, but there are people who still try to do the same— 
imitate people—even after they have become adults. It is 
quite acceptable if this imitating is for themselves, but it is 
questionable if parents force their children to imitate other 
people. “Become like Mr. So and So!” some parents say 
to their children. However, this is a grave misunderstand- 
ing. That is, the child is himself or herself and not Mr./Ms. 
So and So. I am in awe when I realize God has created 
everyone differently. In other words, every single human 
being has different characteristics. I think our responsibil- 
ity is to discover how to teach in a way that does not negate 
our natural individuality. The sensibility of each child is 
completely different. In daily life, parents should not tell 
their child to imitate others. They should observe the 
sensibility of their own child and then help him or her find 
the best way to cultivate the flower of this unique sensibil- 
ity. 

The same principle applies to piano performance. 
When parents want their children to learn music, it is 
extremely important to have children hear the best perfor- 
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mances as often as possible because this will provide a 
good environment in which to develop the child’s hearing. 
However, when a child performs, imitating the perfor- 
mances of others does not make any sense. Let us use 
Snoopy as an example. Snoopy was created by Charles 
Schultz and has become very popular. An autographed 
picture of Snoopy is very valuable, but a copy of Snoopy 
drawn by others has no value. When one is in a position to 
express feelings, such as during a performance, one should 
be completely free to express precisely what the soul and 
mind are feeling. The happiest human being is the one who 
has found a field of specialty in which his or her individual 
characteristics may be used to the fullest, and may con- 
tinue to thrive. I have a feeling that many people have the 
wrong idea about what happiness is. What is happiness for 
a human being? Parents need to re-evaluate this. Even if 
one believes certain elements of life define one’s happi- 
ness, others (maybe their own sons or daughters) may have 
a completely different concept of happiness. 

A person gains confidence when placed in an 
environment where he or she can use individual talents 
without constraint. In such an environment, ability can be 
used to the fullest extent and the sensibility becomes even 
more stimulated. In today’s Japan, there is a strong 
tendency to raise all children in a similar manner. Society 
has even created a terrible word, “dropout,” for children 
who cannot conform to the rules of society. In truth, there 
is nobody who is a “dropout.” I have a feeling that we all 
receive an assignment from God before we are born. God 
must be telling each of us, “This is your task. Work on this 
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as hard as you can.” In this way, God gives us our 
uniqueness to accomplish our task. We should not deviate 
from our natural selves. 


Children’s Conversation 


A recently married Japanese woman related her 
experience while in Poland on her honeymoon. She is a 
piano teacher in Australia and is married to a Polish man. 
One of her stories impressed me. She said, “What Polish 
children talk about is completely different from what 
Japanese children talk about. For example, if a Polish 
child says ‘Fall has come,’ the other replies, “That’s right. 
And the wind tells us so.’ If someone in Japan says, ‘Fall 
has come,’ the other would say, ‘How can you tell?’ The 
reply would be, ‘I’m convinced because it said so on 
V. 7 

In our material affluence, are we not missing 
something more important? The convenience provided in 
our lives by material objects has numbed our sensibility, 
and we have lost richness of mind. The young woman 
above lived in Australia for about three years before she 
came back to Japan. After returning, she thought, “It is so 
exhausting to live in Japan. There are just too many 
material things. Was it like this before?” 

I have had many chances to work in foreign coun- 
tries. Every time I experience life in another country, I 
cannot help thinking that the lifestyle in Japan is the most 
extravagant and that people in other countries live much 
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more modestly. And they seem to be enjoying the simple 
things, like nature. I am very envious. Is it not about time 
for us adults to re-evaluate our priorities? 


TVLIE 
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Orchid 


Someone gave me a potted orchid last winter. 
From spring to summer I placed it outside; then I brought 
it indoors and placed it ina sunny spot. Everybody told me 
how difficult it is to have an orchid bloom in the second 
year. Only professional orchid growers are supposed to be 
able to make one bloom every year. However, two buds 
appeared toward the end of January. I was so proud and 
happy! I watched them grow every single day, and I began 
to have the desire to see big, gorgeous flowers. I called an 
acquaintance who is a professional florist. First I boasted: 
“Isn’t it great? My orchid is just about to bloom!” Then 
I asked, “I really want the flowers to be as big as they can 
when they open. What should I do?” This was her reply: 
“It is too late to do anything now. To have nice big flowers, 
how you take care of the plant from spring to summer is the 
key. If you didn’t take care of it properly at that time, 
nothing will work later. It is just a waste of effort.” When 
I heard this, I just couldn’t help laughing to myself. This 
was exactly what I tell parents and other piano teachers 
every day. , 

What I tell people in my piano instruction is well 
understood in the natual world of plants. However, in the 
world of music people do not care very much about what 
and how children learn in the beginning. Children are 
taken to a good teacher later in the process. When we want 
to nurture something, the beginning is always the most 
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important. We will not be able to see beautiful big flowers 
bloom in our world of music unless adults change their 
way of thinking. 


Oni* 


One of my piano students, M__, a 4th grader, said, 
“My mom is an oni!” Her older brother, who is a junior 
high school student, supports her by saying, “That’s right! 
She zs!” I asked them why and their reply was, “Because 
she doesn’t let us go to sleep unless we practice piano.” 
Then I said to them, “You know what? My mom was even 
worse than an oni! She was the Queen of Hell!!! An oni 
is a little nicer than the Queen of Hell.” 

What the children say is true. They don’t know 
why we parents become demons from time to time, but 
occasionally, there surely is a reason to become one. I 
have met many piano students and their parents over the 
past thirty years and have had the opportunity to see them 
evolve from toddlers to college students to professionals 
in society. I am convinced that all children who grow up 
to be responsible adults have parents who, in a sense, have 
demons in their spirit. In other words, to be a demon as a 
parent is to be able to teach strict discipline to children. 


*Oni is often translated as “demon,” “ogre,” or “devil,” but oni in 
Japan has a variety of images in Japanese folklore and folk religion. In this 
passage, oni symbolizes a supernatural being who shows us ultimate 
discipline. 
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It was probably because of the early death of my 
father when I was two years old that my mother was 
particularly strict with us, not only for piano practice but 
also in all aspects of education. To tell the truth, it was a 
bit scary for me as a little girl. [had fun only during school 
hours, and then went home, where I was very nervous 
about pleasing my mother. That is why I called her “the 
Queen of Hell.” 

However, the concept of an oni in the Japanese 
culture contains a humanistic aspect. In fact, unlike a 
“demon,” sometimes an oni is even stupid or funny. Here 
are some examples in old proverbs. 

““Let’s wash clothes while the oni is away.” 

“Even in an oni’s eye, sometimes there is a tear- 
drop.” 

“Even an oni is sometimes in total confusion.” 

Strict parents who become onis in order to disci- 
pline their children are, in fact, only human. They are 
simply trying their best to educate their children. 

Today’s Japan is called Showa Genroku.* In the 
midst of an affluent lifestyle, we cannot afford to educate 
children simply to please them. Such education will make 
future generations deteriorate. Strict discipline has always 


*In Japan, the reign of each emperor is given a name, and the 
traditional way of signifying dates is by the name of the emperor and the year 
of his reign. The reign of the emperor Showa was from 1926-1989. In the 
17th century, there was aera called Genroku, when the economy developed 
tremendously in Japan. Since the growth of the economy in Showa period 
was somewhat similar to that of the Genroku period, the expression Showa 
Genroku was created, meaning the revival of an affluence such as experi- 
enced in the Genroku period. 
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been part of any good education because it helps children 
learn patience. Patience is a basic requirement for the 
members of any society. We need it wherever we go. 


Excuse Me! 


One day, I was walking down the street in Sacra- 
mento. 

It was Sunday, and there were shoppers here and 
there. Just like any other town in the world, there were also 
a few lively children running around chasing after one 
another. Their clothes were quite dirty and tattered. They 
gave me the impression of being undisciplined boys and 
girls. Then, suddenly, one of them crossed right in front of 
me. As she was running, she said, “Excuse me!” 

I was truly surprised. This question suddenly came 
to mind. Can Japanese children say “Excuse me!” or 
“Sorry!” as they run around having fun? 

When I visit America and Europe, the question of 
manners sometimes catches my attention. The basic 
understanding of proper manners and behavior is similar 
in all parts of the world. For example, we should not 
disturb others, and we should greet one another properly. 

It is my impression that in America and Europe, 
adults try to teach children proper manners at home and in 
public while children are young. In Japan, manners used 
to be taught strictly, but nowadays, adults’ attention is 
focused on grades at school rather than on the essential 
discipline that children need to learn as human beings. 
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The child who can say “Excuse me!” as she is 
busily running has the ability to consider herself a member 
of society. Her manners were properly taught. Ability 
grows only after hundreds and thousands of repetitions. 
Simply knowing what we are supposed to do is completely 
different from the ability to use this knowledge in a given 
situation. The little girl in Sacramento really made me 
think that education which develops ability is most vital 
for human beings. 


Knowledge Is Not Useful! 


February and March are the months for college 
entrance examinations in Japan. 

One of my students took the examination to be a 
music major in the Education Department of Kunitachi 
Music School. She told me an interesting story. On the 
day of the exam one examinee had a book entitled Mozart, 
and she was talking to the others as they waited their turn 
for their piano performance test. She said, “This year’s 
required piece was composed in such and such year and 
Mozart was doing this and that when he composed it;” 
‘Mozart had a personality like this piece,” etc. She was 
pointing to the pages in the book as she talked. This made 
my student K__ very nervous. She thought, “Amazing! 
She is so knowledgeable! I don’t know anything at all.” 
Later, their turn came and four examinees, including that 
person and K __, went into the same room. When that 
person began to play the piano, K__ was shocked again. 
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She said, “Dr. Kataoka, she played the piano with hands as 
stiff as boards. She played the first movement of K. 310 
as if she were playing a military march!” 

She continued, “I just cannot believe why on earth 
such a knowledgeable person as she is would play that 
piece like that.” This is a perfect example of how useless 
knowledge is. 

If you want to play the piano, you must start right. 
You must acquire correct basics and build on those. 
Otherwise, your body will learn unnatural posture and 
balance, which will keep you from playing the piano well. 

My student, K__, practiced that sonata only for a 
week or ten days. However, she passed the exam because 
she played the piece musically. 

Knowledge is just like a wrapped gift. No matter 
how good looking and pretty it is outside, what really 
counts is the content. 


Weber’s Rondo Brilliante on Five Pianos 


Today, five students from my class played Weber’s 
Rondo Brilliante together beautifully on five pianos. It 
was just wonderful. All five of them were working 
perfectly together, so their pianos and fortes, crescendos 
and decrescendos all sounded clear. They played very 
musically and the piece ended decisively. As I was 
listening, I was moved and touched because those five 
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students were not particularly great students at all. Al- 
though they all started to take piano lessons at a very early 
age, they were just ordinary high school students. 

During my many years of teaching, I have come to 
observe many things. Approximately two out of ten 
students are in a good environment, where both parents 
place priority on education, the family likes music, and in 
addition the family is stable and there is a good environ- 
ment in which the child may practice every day. Moreover, 
these children sometimes also possesses the ability to 
learn things very quickly in addition to all their other God- 
given personality traits. Such children can absorb what 
they are studying so quickly that I do not have to guide 
them very much at all. 

The rest of the students have obstacles in their 
environments. For example, there may not be enough time 
or energy for the parents to become adequately involved 
because they are both working; the child may be sickly and 
not have energy; or there may be so many siblings that the 
parents cannot focus on one child. Nevertheless, they 
continue to come to lessons if both parents and the child 
are attracted to music. 

When I was younger, I was full of energy, so I used 
to try my best to change my students so that they would 
practice more at home. However, I realized that it was 
impossible to change a family’s lifestyle when I could not 
even control my own. I was only creating exhausting 
conflicts. 

Let me explain the circumstance of each student in 
today’s performance. 
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Student A was born with heart problems. She had 
surgery when she was very young, so she was quiet and did 
not have much energy. Because her mother was always 
busy with work, this student was able to practice at home 
the least among all my students. However, she became 
healthier after she entered junior high school. During her 
senior high school years, she suddenly started to practice 
quite a bit on her own. I was truly amazed to realize how 
much a human being can accomplish once she decides to 
do something for herself. To my surprise, she changed into 
a studious music lover who made the best possible tone on 
the piano. 

Student B began to take piano lessons very early. 
She was an ordinary student because she was easygoing. 
In her junior year, her homeroom teacher gave her some 
fantastic advice. She said, “Since you have been taking 
piano lessons for so long, why don’t you concentrate on 
the piano instead of joining other club activities at school?” 
In Japan, it usually becomes more and more difficult to 
make time for piano practice once a student is in junior 
high school, but this student started to make great progress 
from this point. 

Student C has been very enthusiastic, as have her 
parents. However, it was difficult for her to practice at 
home since she had many brothers and sisters. 

Student D is an only child. She used to be so shy 
and reserved, but her parents never gave up on her no 
matter how long she had to stay on one piece. She never 
missed any lessons. Now that she is a high school student, 
what do I see in her? She is like a flower that suddenly 
began to blossom. 
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Student E’s mother is a piano teacher. She was 
interested in my teaching method and started to bring her 
child to me from the age of four. The daughter began to 
come to lessons by herself in the fifth grade. They lived in 
Hiroshima Prefecture (about five hours away by train), so 
it was impossible to come once a week. She came only 
once amonth. Her mother was enthusiastic about sending 
her daughter to piano lessons even though she had to travel 
so far away, but never practiced. I used to tell her, “What 
do you come to see me for? You are just giving business 
to the Japan Railway! When she became a senior high 
school student, she started to show some gradual change. 
It is important for educators not to give up but to continue 
to point out the important basics repeatedly. By planting 
seeds and patiently giving nourishment, the student will 
grow into a flower one day. When the student wants to be 
a good player herself, years’ worth of your instruction will 
come into bloom. 

As I listened to Weber’s Rondo Brilliante, | was 
very happy. I said to myself, “My philosophy of education 
was not wrong!” 


What Makes You Do a Good Job? 


Patience, effort, concentration, dreams, and good 
health. You have to have these in order to do a good job. 
We are all born with elements of these to some 
degree, but elements are not full-blown abilities. We need 
to keep practicing every single day so that we can develop 
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elements into abilities. We are not born with ability. 
Ability is something we attain with constant daily effort. 
If you keep accumulating little by little, after some years, 
you will acquire an ability that can be applied to anything. 
That is true ability, one that truly belongs to a person. 

Piano lessons are very useful to develop the ability 
of patience. Every child loves music, but they all dislike 
the repetition of practicing. By enduring this boredom, 
they will develop the ability to have patience. 

The ability of effort probably develops at the same 
time as the ability of patience. 

The ability of concentration is something that 
educators must keep in mind from the very first lesson. 
Even if the student is three years old, the teacher should not 
treat him or her like a baby, but rather as a human being 
who is learning the correct techniques of music. The 
teacher is responsible for such practice. The ability to 
listen to a tone with concentration has to be developed 
from a very early age, and that ability is truly wonderful. 
The power of concentration will be useful in any other 
task. 

The development of the ability to dream in life will 
rely heavily on the attitude of parents and on the environ- 
ment. It is the parents’ job to have dreams themselves and 
to provide a good environment for their children. 

Health is something God provides us when we are 
born. We need to make an effort to breathe good air and 
have good meals every day. It is also important not to 
accumulate stress. 
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If you think about how your first language helps 
you throughout your life, it is obvious to see how these 
other abilities will help you too. The earlier the ability is 
developed, the more naturally it is acquired and the more 
useful it is for the person throughout life. This is why I 
believe that education in these abilities should start as early 
as possible. 

I sincerely hope adults can help children develop 
useful abilities. 


Essays by Foreign Teachers Who Came to 
Matsumoto to Study 
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Suzuki Method Is Adult Education 
by Bruce Anderson 


I went to Matsumoto with a traditional American 
music education, including a B.A. in music and an M.A. in 
music education and piano study, from the age of eight. 
My Suzuki experience included three summer workshops 
with Haruko Kataoka and three years of teaching and 
directing a Suzuki program. I left a position teaching 
piano and organ at the college level in order to study in 
Matsumoto, but this was not a difficult decision because I 
already had chosen the Suzuki Method for my life’s 
teaching. The Suzuki work I had done was clearly much 
more rewarding and purposeful than that of traditional 
music education. And so, in the summer of 1977, I arrived 
at the Talent Education Institute and began a course of 
study that eventually would change me as a teacher, as a 
musician and, most important, as a person. 

I can remember still so clearly the first few months 
of study—the excitement, the anticipation, the enthusiasm 
and, at times, the confusion. Of course, there was the 
language barrier. Although it presented no problems 
during my own lessons, it did not allow me to understand 
Dr. Kataoka’s marvelous explanations and discussions, 
which I found extremely valuable after I became fluent in 
Japanese. 

Another point of confusion, which I discovered 
much later, was the discrepancy between the type of 
learning I had expected and the actual learning style of this 
training process. I was looking for a clearly structured 
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course of study, hoping to be told exactly what to do point 
by point as a teacher. Instead, the teacher training more 
resembled a master/apprentice style of learning, where we 
actually learned by observation, absorption and experi- 
ence. | thought a text or manual that detailed what to do 
with each piece in the volumes would have been helpful. 
But later I realized that there should not be, in fact could 
not be, such a manual because it would serve only as a 
“recipe book.” It would result in teachers’ merely follow- 
ing instructions rather than developing their own teaching 
skills. On the contrary, I discovered that Suzuki teaching 
is an art—the art of listening to the individual student’s 
tone and, through a knowledge of tone and how it is 
produced, of helping each student to physically achieve a 
better tone. 

The ideal Suzuki learning experience is the impart- 
ing of knowledge from teacher to student by the pure and 
simple means of providing a model for the natural imita- 
tive processes of the child. The teacher must be able to 
produce a beautiful tone. Both Dr. Suzuki and Dr. Kataoka 
often have said that the problem is not teaching a child how 
to play with a beautiful tone, but rather is the tone of the 
teacher. Therefore, it is not surprising that the emphasis of 
the teacher training in Matsumoto is acquiring the ability 
to produce a beautiful tone. 

The word “tone” is the most often used word of 
Suzuki teachers. We constantly tell our students to play 
with a beautiful tone, and ask them to listen to their tone. 
But I found that many of us have a very abstract concept 
of tone. What actually is tone? 
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Dr. Suzuki tells us that tone is the living soul of 
music, that tone is what gives music life. His training of 
teachers is, in essence, each one’s personal discovery of a 
more concrete knowledge of tone and the ability to pro- 
duce it. This ability is never achieved 100 percent. 
Instead, it is the process and the search for tone that is 
important, and that is why we constantly listen to and learn 
from the few great artists who have achieved it. 

Have you ever imagined what it would be like to be 
privileged enough to have a lesson with Horowitz? Is itnot 
possible, or even probable, that he might stop you after 
even one note of a piece and spend much time to improve 
the tone quality of that note? Enter the studio of Haruko 
Kataoka! 

I was quite confident of my abilities as a pianist 
before I studied with Dr. Kataoka. I had learned a sizable 
amount of the piano repertoire and had won the respect of 
my peers. Therefore, I was surprised to discover that even 
after weeks of careful practice I was not able to please Dr. 
Kataoka with my performance of some selections in Book 
I. What was she listening for? Though I sometimes was 
frustrated, I knew that her guidance of my practice was 
correct. After many hours of observing her teach her own 
students, I had great respect for her ability to hear incred- 
ible details of sound. Without even watching a student, she 
could locate specific points of tension or weakness in the 
body that were affecting the student’s sound. And I was 
instantly inspired by the quality of sound that her students 
demonstrated. 
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My first year of practice could be accurately de- 
scribed as “blind faith,” since, as I described earlier, 
explanations were always in Japanese. During the second 
year, with a greater knowledge of Japanese, I realized that 
I was beginning to understand what tone really was. I was 
losing tension and gaining control in my playing. But, 
most important, I was hearing a different quality of sound. 
I decided to stay a third year at the Institute. 

I discovered during my three years that there is a 
unique pedagogy of tone production that is the Suzuki 
Piano School, which develops progressively through the 
carefully selected literature of the volumes. It is not 
dogmatic, nor is it rigid. It embodies individuality and 
flexibility. It is a search for the most natural way for the 
human body to produce a beautiful tone. I am sure that it 
is Strikingly similar to the pedagogical approaches of some 
of the world’s finest piano teachers. 

Now I teach from my own ability to play, confident 
in the tone I am demonstrating for the student. I talk less 
and play more for my students. I see them imitating both 
my movements and my sound. What I learned in Matsumoto 
could only have been learned through experience over a 
long period of time. How then can teachers, eager to learn 
this pedagogy yet not fortunate enough to be able to stay 
for a long period in Matsumoto, pursue this knowledge? 
The answer is simple: always teach from your own ability 
to play and always strive to improve your own ability. The 
search for beautiful tone is lifelong. Dr. Kataoka is 
constantly researching. At workshops and institutes pur- 
sue your research with Dr. Kataoka and other teachers who 
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have successfully found the road to good tone. Teach with 
confidence from your current ability, but make a commit- 
ment to daily practice, listening and self-improvement. 
We adults must work hard on ourselves rather than on the 
children. 

I have been teaching nearly twelve years since my 
graduation from the Talent Education Institute. During 
this time I have come to realize that the Suzuki Method is 
actually adult education. The child’s learning and devel- 
opment takes place by nature. It is wonderful, powerful 
and complete. Teachers and parents must research this 
marvelous and awesome natural process and learn how to 
assist it, not hinder it. Adults foolishly think that they 
educate children. Indeed, it is the children who educate us! 


Bruce W. Anderson was born December 2, 1953, in Miami 
Beach, Florida. His musical studies began at the age of six. He 
received the B.A. degree inmusic from Eckerd College, St. Peterburg, 
Florida in 1974 and the M.A. degree in music education from the 
University of South Florida, in 1977. From 1974 to 1977 he was 
instructor of organ and director of a Suzuki program at Eckerd 
College. 

Anderson entered the teacher training programat the Talent 
Education Institute, Matsumoto, in 1977 and was graduated in 1980 
with the degree of “Suzuki Piano Teacher.” He studied the Suzuki 
Piano Method with Dr. Kataoka during this time as well as the Suzuki 
Violin Method with Dr. Suzuki and Ms. Yuko Mori. 

Maintaining studios both in his home in St. Petersburg 
Beach and at the University of Tampa, Florida, Anderson instructs 
students, parents and teachers there in the Suzuki Method, as well as 
in workshops, institutes and conferences worldwide. 
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How Suzuki Piano Method Has Changed My Way 
of Playing, Teaching and Thinking 
by Cleo Ann Brimhall 


My research in the Suzuki Piano Method began in 
1974. From that time I have been able to work with Dr. 
Kataoka and to observe her teach in her own studio. Each 
year my research multiplies and discoveries come faster. 


My Way of Playing 

Playing of repertoire at all levels has become so 
much more rewarding and enjoyable since I have tried to 
master and apply the basics of the Suzuki piano technique 
as I understand them from Dr. Kataoka’s teachings. My 
first step was the research of perfecting the basics in Books 
I and II of the Suzuki piano literature. 

The first basic of piano technique (tone produc- 
tion) is the correct and natural use of the body. With this 
basic mastered, the pianist can then control the other 
basics in the music, such as beat, rhythm, singing phrase 
lines, legato and staccato articulation, and dynamics. 

Because music is an aural art, listening is basic, 
both in the enjoyment of music produced by other per- 
formers and in the ability to evaluate and improve one’s 
own performance. The goal of the performance is the 
production of the most beautiful tone possible. Dr. Suzuki 
says, “Beautiful tone, beautiful heart.” This can only be 
understood by listening. Performers, teachers, students 
and parents must all refine their listening abilities. 
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As aresult of researching the Suzuki Piano Method, 
I am learning to listen to my heart, and by applying the 
basics of Suzuki Piano technique, I am enjoying the 
freedom of musical expression. 


My Way of Teaching 

Dr. Suzuki and Dr. Kataoka have greatly influ- 
enced my thinking about our ability to teach young children. 
I truly believe that children are wonderful and can learn 
anything. In fact, they will learn everything we teach 
them, so we must be very careful about what we are 
actually teaching. They will do exactly as we do. 

Believing this, and also beginning to understand 
the basics of piano playing, I have become very careful in 
my approach to the young child. The basics must be taught 
to young pianists very carefully, thoroughly and step by 
step from the very beginning. If basics are not firmly 
planted and automatic, the more advanced techniques or 
styles cannot be controlled. With a natural method of 
education, children learn to walk before they learn to 
dance. 

Every child wants to do things correctly. If a child 
is not able to play correctly, I now search for the reason. 
Why can he not do what he is trying to do? Did I fail to 
teach a correct point? Have I asked her to try something 
beyond her current basic ability? What ability must I help 
him to develop before he can play this piece or this part 
correctly? How can I help her ability grow? 

I am now teaching abilities instead of pieces. It is 
exciting. The children can easily learn the notes and 
rhythms from listening to their recordings. The mothers 
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can easily help the children use the correct fingerings. I 
can spend my teaching time helping the child to refine 
listening abilities to recognize beautiful tone, and to de- 
velop basic natural abilities to control musical tone 
production. 

In this way, every child develops at his or her own 
rate of progress. Those who listen and research for longer 
hours each day progress more rapidly than those who find 
less time in their days for study and observation. But all 
children learn. All children are becoming able to express 
their own individual feelings and ideas with their new 
control of basics. And all children are happy with their 
abilities. The real treasure comes when the students begin 
to listen to their own hearts and to use their newly acquired 
abilities to express their feelings. The gift is in this 
sharing. The joy is for both those who give and those who 
receive. It is a wonderful new feeling in my studio. 


My Way of Thinking 

AsI continued my research of Suzuki Piano Method, 
I became acquainted with the work of Dorothy Taubman 
of the University of Massachusetts. Mrs. Taubman has 
worked a great deal with pianists who have developed pain 
and disability from incorrect practice. In every case, the 
source of the trouble could be traced to the unnatural use 
of the body: particularly the fingers, hand, wrist, forearm, 
elbow, shoulder or upper back and the interaction of all of 
them. The results of Mrs. Taubman’s research are almost 
identical with the results of Dr. Kataoka’s research. Be- 
cause of the Suzuki Method, I can understand these ideas 
more clearly. 
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Whenever I have the opportunity to attend master 
classes of famous concert artists I am very aware of the 
basic techniques they are using and teaching. The study of 
these techniques is so much easier because of my Suzuki 
Method research. 

Before researching the Suzuki Piano Method, I had 
received instruction in piano with a Master of Music 
degree from the University of Nebraska. My teachers had 
all tried to help me. In reviewing musical scores previ- 
ously studied and then applying my discoveries with the 
Suzuki Method, I found that many Suzuki basics were 
there. Previously, I had been unable to understand fully 
what the professors were attempting to teach me. With my 
newly discovered way of thinking, I am now able to 
interpret the instructions on the scores more effectively 
than before. 

When I think about the quality of the musical 
sound that I want to produce, along with the most natural 
way for my body to control that sound production, ideas 
are more clear and easier to apply. When listening to my 
heart and desiring to share my music, I am less nervous in 
performance. A wonderful world of musical sound is 
being opened to me because of the Suzuki Piano Method 
research. 


Summary 

[have come to develop great respect for the Suzuki 
Piano Method as taught by Dr. Kataoka. It is a privilege 
for me to be able to research these ideas on my own and to 
Share my discoveries with other teachers in America, 
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hoping to inspire them to begin their own research. These 
few words cannot adequately express the impact on my 
life and the great joy that I have round in this work. 


Cleo Ann Brimhall is a piano teacher in Salt Lake City, 
where she directs her private studio and also teaches Suzuki piano 
pedagogy through the University of Utah. 

From 1978 to 1989, Brimhall was the executive director of 
the Intermountain Suzuki Institute in Utah. She has also served as an 
officer in various musical organizations, including the Suzuki Asso- 
ciation of the Americas and the Suzuki Association of Utah. She has 
been a Suzuki Method teacher trainer since 1981. 

Brimhall holds bachelor’s and master’s degrees from the 
University of Nebraska. She began her study with Dr. Kataoka in 
1976, and presently is the editor and publisher of Piano Basics, a 
quarterly newsletter devoted to the teachings of Dr. Kataoka for 
English-speaking readers. 


My Experiences in Matsumoto 
by Huub de Leeuw 


Though I had heard a few things about the Suzuki 
way of teaching the violin before I went to Japan in 1979, 
I had not the slightest idea what to expect regarding how 
the Method would be applied to the piano. Of course, 
when I applied to study in Matsumoto I learned that Dr. 
Kataoka was responsible for the piano teaching. What I 
did not realize was what an important impact she would 
have on my personal and professional life. To tell the 
truth, I was rather doubtful about the musical part of my 
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stay in Japan. Certainly I expected the Japan experience 
to change something in my life, but I was not ready for the 
shock I felt when first seeing small children play the piano 
so well. 

Because I do not play the violin, the excellent 
violin playing did not impress me so much. It was the 
piano, my own instrument, and small children playing it so 
well, that gave me an unexpected uncomfortable feeling. 
Part of it was admiration but at the same time it felt like a 
threat, because apparently I had to change my views about 
piano playing and piano teaching completely. Looking 
back on that time, the most alarming thing was that though 
everything sounded wonderful, everything seemed to be 
completely without any structure as well. 

The Matsumoto Talent Education Institute is not a 
school where you start at a beginning point and end with 
some kind of diploma. I often seemed to be floating 
around having no idea of what was really going on—in 
Short, with my mind in complete chaos. 

In the beginning I experienced wildly different 
feelings: either I was being overwhelmed or extremely 
happy, or I was feeling very lonely or angry, everything 
always in extremes. 

I think, because of these many frustrations, that 
time was a real eye-opener for me, and I am really thankful 
for the fact that I was not pushed into a rigid program, but 
that it was up to me to discover the secrets behind it all. 

Listening constantly, playing the same music over 
and over, actually all basic ingredients for the Suzuki 
Method, do not mean very much if you only read about 
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them; then it is mere information. Only by asking yourself 
many questions can you discover secrets like the value of 
listening, or that repeating a known piece many times 
makes a performance really special. 

I think I took classes with Dr. Kataoka for about a 
year and a half before I had vaguely begun to realize that 
these things were truly important. Even though they were 
pointed out to me over and over, these basics still were a 
mystery until I discovered the obvious answer myself. 

Experiences like this have been a great help when 
I find myself pointing out the same things over and over to 
the mother of astudent. She hears the answer, but since she 
has not asked herself the question, my explanations have 
no effect. If understanding is not a personal process, it is 
superficial or not real. So one of the main things I learned 
in Matsumoto was that one cannot force the right answers 
onto someone when the person is not ready for it. 

I also learned to get right to the core of a problem. 
As Dr. Kataoka always points out, technical problems may 
always be reduced to basic points: finger movement, 
balance, listening, etc. 

After my studies in Matsumoto I am much more 
able to spot all kinds of problems and correct them in- 
stantly because of my much wider knowledge of basic 
playing techniques. 

The most crucial ability for a Suzuki teacher is 
knowing the basic techniques well. Dr. Kataoka suffered 
a great deal with my stiff fingers, which I had been trained 
to use like little hammers, but since hammers are already 
provided ina piano the result was not very pleasing. Sound 
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is the crux of the whole matter, so there I was trying to 
curve my last joints desperately to make a bigger tone. Dr. 
Kataoka always seemed to want more. I think I rejected 
her teaching for at least half a year because I really thought 
I was producing a big tone, but I must have sounded quite 
weak. Only when my ears opened up after hearing the free 
and nice tone production of many of her students could I 
give in and start to develop my own big sound. Also I do 
believe that only because of this long experience can I be 
more convincing toward my own students about sound 
production and the importance of a good ear. 

Back in Holland I try to do my best to educate 
students to have no handicaps—which is, I think, another 
main point in Dr. Kataoka’s teaching. Students like hers 
are created by her tireless teaching of the same basic 
things, always wrapped in a slightly different story or seen 
from some slightly different angle. 

Now that I’ve been a Suzuki teacher for some 
years, the Suzuki philosophy has become a little bit part of 
my system at last. Still, I always feel the need of going 
back to Matsumoto from time to time to have that refresh- 
ing drink from the source. 


After his final examinations at the Utrecht Conservatory, 
where he studied piano with Sas Bunge and school music with Chris 
Bos, Huub de Leeuw studied Suzuki piano with Dr. Kataoka at the 
Talent Education Institute in Matsumoto for three years. He taught 
Piano at the Institute for a year after his graduation. 
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De Leeuw lives in Utrecht, where he teaches Suzuki piano. 
He is also the official teacher trainer for the Dutch Suzuki Associa- 
tion, of which he is a co-founder, and he recently started a teacher 
training program in Brussels. 

In Europe as well as America, de Leeuw participates in 
workshops for both children and teachers. 


Things I Learned in Matsumoto 
by Karen Hagberg 


As I write this, I have been back in the States for 
three months after having studied with Dr. Kataoka in 
Japan for three and a half years. I have six students at this 
point, all beginners. I will spend the rest of my life 
teaching, putting into practice the things I learned in Japan. 

It remains to be seen how well I can produce results 
in my students. But already I am both surprised and 
delighted to see how easy it has been, in these short three 
months, to teach parents about creating the environment in 
which their children can best develop ability at the piano. 
Three families have already purchased new grand pianos, 
for example, something I previously found impossible to 
persuade parents of young children to do. These are not 
wealthy families. All three, in fact, said they had neither 
the money nor the room for a grand piano when I first 
suggested that they might think about buying one. Now, 
following their lead, the other families in my program are 
all seriously considering good pianos. 
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Other teachers have asked me how I did this in such 
a short time, and I have thought about it myself. The 
answer 1s simple, I think. We have heard the basic tenet of 
Suzuki Method over and over again, that we are “children 
of our environment.” And yet the old idea that “fine” and 
“high class” things should be given to a child only after he 
or she is “old enough (or advanced enough) to appreciate 
it’ is an idea that dies hard. Most of us, and the parents of 
our students, were raised believing that idea. 

This is what I learned in Japan: truly, that we are 
children of our environment, that without good things in 
our early environment we will never grow up to appreciate 
them, let alone have the ability to create them. I really 
know this now after witnessing success on the part of all 
the students in Dr. Kataoka’s studio with, literally, no 
failures. 

The funny thing is that this truth makes so much 
sense compared with our traditional thinking that parents 
immediately understand it. I did not have to work very 
hard at all to change their thinking. It is completely 
obvious once stated. 

Dr. Kataoka is right when she points out that all 
Over the world parents want the best for their children. 
When they really know what that is, they do their best to 
provide it. No parents intentionally set their children up 
for failure. 
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Dr. Kataoka taught me about the many levels of 
“knowing” something. She taught me that deepening 
one’s understanding depends on a constant process of 
personal research, for once we think we know something 
we stop being able to understand it. 

The future achievement of my students remains to 
be seen, but I am happy that they have the most important 
ingredient for success: a good early environment. This 
will make the rest of my jobeasy. Without it, my job would 
be impossible. 


Karen Hagberg holds a B.A. from Syracuse University and 
an M.A. and Ph.D. from the Eastman School of Music. She has 
directed her private piano studio in Rochester, New York, since 1980. 

In 1983, Hagberg began attending the North American 
workshops of Dr. Kataoka. In September 1988 she moved to 
Matsumoto for full-time study at the Talent Education Institute with 
Dr. Kataoka. 

For three years, Hagberg published a monthly newsletter 
entitled Matsumoto News, in which she described the teachings of 
Dr. Kataoka. The newsletter will appear as a book entitled When the 
Student Is Ready, the Teacher Appears. 

Hagberg graduated from the Piano Department of the 
Talent Education Institute in April 1990 and continued her study and 
writing there until December 1991. She has been a guest teacher in 
workshops in the United States, Canada, Singapore and Australia, 
training teachers and students and giving lectures to teachers and 
parents. 
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Reflections of a Suzuki Teacher 
by Dorothy Jones 


I first became involved with the Suzuki Method 
because our oldest daughter wanted to play the violin. For 
a long time we were unable to find a teacher who would 
accept a five-year-old student. Finally in 1970, a violin 
teacher came to London, Ontario, from Rochester, New 
York. He had studied with Dr. Suzuki in a program at the 
Eastman School of Music called Project Super. By 1972, 
the London Suzuki violin program was growing rapidly 
and hosted the tour group from Japan. Dr. Kataoka and a 
student of hers, Seizo Azuma, then nine years old, were 
guests in our home for two days. 

I can still remember my astonishment when Seizo 
sat down at our piano. I had never heard such brilliant 
playing from one so young. At the end of their visit, Dr. 
Kataoka encouraged me to study Suzuki Piano Method 
and the following summer | attended the first Suzuki piano 
teacher workshop in Stevens Point, Wisconsin. Since 
1972, I have been fortunate to have had the opportunity to 
observe her teaching every summer. In 1985 I went to 
Matsumoto, so that I might spend an extended period of 
time studying and observing in her studio. These experi- 
ences have changed my life in many ways. 

As I began to teach Suzuki piano, my daughters, 
who were studying Suzuki violin and traditional piano, 
begged to be a part of my Suzuki studio. It seemed very 
natural to include them in the recitals and play parties, and 
soon they were studying piano with me. When my son 
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David was three, he too studied violin and piano. Looking 
back, I feel that my children, my husband and I learned 
how to work together; over the years a mutual respect has 
developed, which we all cherish! There were indeed 
moments that were not great, but as in all aspects of our 
lives, those times fade and the memories we keep are 
happy ones, with many small victories and personal tri- 
umphs along the way. Great things happen in families 
when everyone pulls together! My only regret, as the first 
piano teacher of each of my children, is that, as a novice 
Suzuki teacher, I did not understand many things that I 
have since understood. 

In the years since 1972, I have come to realize the 
importance of my own research in developing a good 
piano tone. I listen to piano sound much more intently and 
tone production is now the most important point in piano 
lessons. My students are learning to listen to the sounds 
they produce. Dr. Suzuki and Dr. Kataoka talk often about 
developing ability to the point that the body movement is 
completely natural and done unconsciously, until the 
muscles are controlled by the ear. Another change I have 
made is that I talk much less at lessons and demonstrate 
much more. 

Some specific techniques I have observed Dr. 
Kataoka use with much success include tucking the thumb 
close to the fingers that are playing, taking the sound from 
the keyboard, and always starting to play from above. 
However, I did not feel successful using those techniques 
in my studio until I had spent time studying and research- 
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ing them myself. The four months I spent in Matsumoto 
were invaluable because for the first time in twenty years 
I had nothing to do but practice and observe. 

I have also come to realize the importance of 
correct body balance, and I now take care to use an 
adjustable chair and to instruct the parent on how to check 
feet, back, arms and hand position. The awareness of the 
physical aspects of getting ready to play makes greater 
control possible. 

I am very grateful to Dr. Suzuki and Dr. Kataoka 
for the many ideas they have inspired me to try. I truly 
enjoy teaching children and am very excited about the fact 
that I seem to be able to teach long hours without being 
unduly tired. I encourage all teachers to continue to 
research. My experiences have certainly changed my 
thinking about the teaching process. 


Dorothy Jones has been actively involved in the Suzuki 
Program in London, Ontario, since its inception in 1970: as a Suzuki 
parent, as a teacher in the preparatory program for preschool violin 
students, as accompanist for the violin program, and as a founder of 
the Southwestern Ontario Suzuki Piano Program. Jones is founder 
and director of the Children’ s Talent Education Centre, a non-profit 
organization whose goal is total human education in an enriched 
environment. The Centre combines a Suzuki music school with a 
comprehensive program in Suzuki early education for children from 
birth through the preschool years. 

Jones is a graduate of the University of Western Ontario, the 
Ursuline School of Music, and London Teacher’ s College. She holds 
an Associate of Music Diploma in piano performance from the 
Western Ontario Conservatory of Music; in addition, she has 
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certificates in Kodaly and Orff methods and taught music in the 
Windsor and London elementary school systems for ten years prior 
to her involvement in Suzuki teaching. 

Jones has a large private piano class as well as an ongoing 
teacher training class in London. In the past ten years, she has been 
on the piano faculty at numerous summer institutes, international 
Suzuki conferences and workshops across the United States and 
Canada. For two years she was editor of the piano column of the 
Suzuki Association of the Americas Journal. She is the founder and 
past president of the Southwestern Ontario Suzuki Piano Teachers’ 
Association and director of the Southwestern Ontario Suzuki Insti- 
tute. 

In September 1985, Jones and her son David went to 
Matsumoto for four months to study at the Talent Education Institute 
with Dr. Suzuki and Dr. Kataoka. 

Jones served on the executive board of the Suzuki Associa- 
tion of the Americas for two years and served as president of that 
organizaiion from 1988 to 1990. She is currently a member of the 
Board of Directors of the International Suzuki Association. 
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How the Suzuki Piano Method 
Changed My Life 
by Doris Koppelman 


I first met Dr. Kataoka in 1973 at San Diego State 
University. From that time until today, I have experienced 
her teaching every year, and every year has brought new 
and deeper understanding. This has completely changed 
the way I teach, play, think and feel. 

Here are some of the ideas that have stimulated my 
own growth and the growth of many others I know. They 
may sound simple, but each is profound when fully ab- 
sorbed, understood and put into practice. 

1. One must have high expectations of all students, 
continually raising the level of ability of all of them. This 
is very different from the perspective of traditional teach- 
ing, with its emphasis on the “talented few,” and has made 
it possible for me to fully enjoy all my students. 

2. Creative research into natural technique is an 
ongoing, lifetime study. Understanding of body balance 
and easy, unified movement is a challenging pursuit. It is 
a dimension that, strangely, is not given much thought, but 
is the very foundation of the ability to play. It is incredible 
to remember how much I previously relied, unthinkingly, 
on my own past teachers’ way of doing things, and how 
little I really understood about this fascinating subject. 
Now this has become a major interest and study in my life. 
It is hard to believe that developing a natural technique for 
children is such a neglected area outside the Suzuki world. 
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3. Learning through absorption, through listening 
from the inside out rather than telling the student what to 
do, involves the whole person. It is a superior teaching 
method. It gives each individual the possibility of express- 
ing music directly from his or her heart. As composer 
Harold Shapiro has said, “The musical mind is concerned 
primarily with the mechanisms of total memory. Before it 
has absorbed a considerable variety of tonal experience, it 
cannot begin to function in a musical way.” This wonder- 
ful approach can be utilized in learning things other than 
music. What a precious insight this is. It has changed my 
teaching style completely. The power of example, atmo- 
sphere, and environment is all important in deep learning. 

4. A nurturing relationship with others, whether 
students, parents, or teachers, provides a wonderful atmo- 
sphere for bringing out the best in each person. A spirit of 
freely sharing knowledge, ideas and information helps 
everyone. In this fast-paced, highly competitive, too often 
uncaring society, it is beautifully refreshing to experience 
this oasis of caring. I have found this spirit wherever I go, 
within and outside this continent. It seems that people 
everywhere are happy to be able to have a considerate, 
appreciative relationship with their sister human beings. 
Perhaps this is one of the determining factors in creating 
the better human being and the more peaceful world that 
Dr. Suzuki speaks about so often. 

So I think it is clear that the Suzuki experience has 
changed my total life. The way I think of myself and others 
has become more positive and open-ended. My enthusi- 
asm for my work has increased enormously. I feel now 
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that it is a privilege to have learned so much from so many 
people in the areas of exploring a natural technique and 
accepting the responsibility for living up to high standards 
for all students. This includes the recognition of the 
necessity to continually improve my own playing in order 
to provide the best examples for my students. Dr. Kataoka 
reminds me by her example that it is of great importance 
to keep searching for better ways and greater understand- 
ing, and not to become complacent and feel that I have all 
the answers. We all have the potential to keep learning and 
growing at any age. What a beautiful philosophy this is! 


Doris Koppelman is one of the pioneers in the Suzuki piano 
movement in the United States. She is the author of Introducing 
Suzuki Piano and has written numerous articles for the American 
Suzuki Journal (of which she is a former piano editor) and other 
publications. She is a registered teacher trainer of the Suzuki 
Association of the Americas and is a former member of the Executive 
Board, Board of Directors, and chair of the Piano Committee for that 
organization. She is presently serving her second term as piano 
representative on the Teacher Trainer Review Committee. 

Koppelman has taught at workshops and institutes through- 
out the United States, Europe, Asia and Australia, as well as on the 
faculty of numerous international Suzuki conferences. She has given 
Suzuki demonstrations for the Music Teachers Association of Cali- 
fornia, the National Council on Piano Pedagogy, the Music Educators 
National Conference and many other organizations. Koppelman has 
an active teaching and teacher-training program in San Diego. 
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The Road Less Traveled 
by Cheryl Kraft 


Two roads diverged in a wood, and I— 
I took the one less traveled by, 
And that has made all the difference. 
—Robert Frost, ““The Road not Taken” 


If we are fortunate in our lives we may cross paths 
with one of those remarkable persons who invites us to 
take a road less traveled. With that person’s influence and 
our Own receptiveness to change, our lives can take en- 
tirely new directions. Such an opportunity has come to me 
through study with Dr. Haruko Kataoka. 

From my first meeting with her in San Francisco 
more than ten years ago, and in numerous lessons since 
then, she has quietly and directly spoken the truth to me 
about my playing and teaching. I was jolted from compla- 
cence, anda feeling of satisfaction with my well-established 
techniques and teaching skills and was stimulated to seek 
something far better. When I began the new direction, I 
had little idea of what the search would involve. Now, after 
attending numerous North American workshops with Dr. 
Kataoka, after organizing eight workshops bringing her to 
Washington State, and after four visits to Japan, it is clear 
that the journey truly has made all the difference in my 
professional development and growth, and, more impor- 
tant, in the personal and musical achievements of my 
students. 
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This has been a path that meant “letting go” of 
lifelong habits and concepts, finding the courage to think 
in new ways, and then actually changing my “hearing and 
doing.” It was not simply a matter of accepting what was 
said and noting what was done by Dr. Kataoka, but rather 
it was a process of deeply involving myself in the chal- 
lenge to research, to experiment, to try new ideas, even to 
“start over” in order to discover the truth. It was through 
questioning, research, and implementation that the valid- 
ity of her ideas became abundantly apparent. 

Along the way I certainly had many questions 
about what I was doing and whether I was doing the right 
thing, but my study with Dr. Kataoka, observing her 
students and seeing the students of other teachers who 
were following her ideas, gave me the courage and strength 
to continue on this path. 

Dr. Kataoka’s thoughts on piano basics and on how 
to teach children through their senses provide a way that is 
successful for all students. This is true not simply because 
Dr. Kataoka says so, or because I have chosen it, but rather 
because it produces consistent results. It is an approach 
that elevates beginning students to levels of skill that will 
not fail them as they mature and grow. By continuing to 
Study and more effectively implement Dr. Kataoka’s ideas 
on teaching, I believe that all teachers can achieve great 
Success for their students. In reflection, I now know 
without doubt that I selected the best path. 

This path has led to numerous successes for my 
Students and has had a profound effect on all phases of my 
life. My husband and I have established a center called 
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Summerstar for the study of music and nature, an environ- 
ment that provides anatural setting where children, parents 
and teachers can learn and grow following the “Mother 
Tongue” method. For the past eight years, we have 
attempted to raise the level of ability of our students by 
following Dr. Suzuki’s philosophy and Dr. Kataoka’s 
ideas on teaching piano basics. The success of Summerstar 
has been due in no small measure to continuing support 
from Dr. Kataoka. 

It is with deep and sincere feelings that I express 
my gratitude to Dr. Kataoka for freely sharing the results 
of her research, her knowledge of what is basic to the study 
of piano, and the method of presenting these ideas to 
students. I believe that these ideas embody the very core 
of all artistic playing and teaching. 

It is with humilty, dedication, eagerness, and a 
sense of accomplishment that I continue to explore, ex- 
periment, evaluate, and evolve on my journey along this 
road. As I continue, I am noticing that the road is now 
becoming somewhat crowded! 


Cheryl Kraft received her Bachelor of Music and Master of 
Music Education degrees from the University of Montevallo, 
Montevallo, Alabama. She has taught at Suzuki institutes and 
workshops throughout the United States and Canada and is a regis- 
tered teacher trainer with the Suzuki Association of the Americas. 
She has traveled to Japan on four separate occasions to study with 
Dr. Kataoka at the Talent Education Institute in Matsumoto. 

Kraft has been active in the Music Teachers’ National 
Association since 1969, and is both state and nationally certified in 
piano by that organization. She is presently piano editor of the 
American Suzuki Journal. 
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In addition to her private studio of approximately fifty 
students, Kraft conducts Suzuki teacher training courses. Along with 
her husband, she co-directs Summerstar, a music center that, in 
addition to offering instruction in piano, presents master classes, 
workshops, and recitals for the community. Kraft also directs the 
Canadian-American Suzuki Piano Workshop, which has brought Dr. 
Kataoka to Bellingham for eight years. 


My Study in Japan 
by Ruth Miura 


Ten years have passed since I set foot in Matsumoto 
for the first time. My intended stay of one year ended two 
years and four months later, and was one of the most 
enriching experiences of my life. Since then, the seven 
years I have spent working in London have been high- 
lighted by the yearly European Suzuki workshops and by 
the opportunity for continued study, but my time in 
Matsumoto still remains a very special memory. 

I hoped to learn how to become a better Suzuki 
teacher when I came to Matsumoto, but I did not know 
how much this depended on my own ability, starting from 
the very beginning level. I had left the university with a 
great deal of repertoire and experience in accompanying, 
but after two months of study with Dr. Kataoka, I realized 
that I had never been taught the most basic techniques of 
how to play my instrument. Legato, staccato, tone color, 
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balance—these words are taken for granted by most pia- 
nists, but how few of us are able to reproduce them to 
perfection! 

Dr. Kataoka has devoted years of research and 
teaching to developing a piano technique that emphasizes 
using the natural balance of the body. I learned for the first 
time the importance of repetition in working on a new 
skill, along with the role that both active and passive 
listening plays in absorbing a new piece of music natu- 
rally. These ideas are basics of the Suzuki Method, but I 
had never put them into practice on a practical level. I also 
saw that the Suzuki Method works on developing ability 
in the mother as well as in her child, so that she can learn 
to carry out the home practice skillfully. 

‘Understanding something is not enough—we must 
be able to do what we know.” 

Both Dr. Suzuki’s and Dr. Kataoka’s ideas on 
technique are based on laws of nature, which are often so 
simple that they are overlooked. Learning to play witha 
balanced body and quiet mind takes patience and repeated 
repetition until the body can reproduce what the conscious 
mind already “knows.” My study with Dr. Kataoka over 
the years always brings me back to the importance of the 
basics, and has helped me to develop greater freedom and 
ease of playing. It was in Matsumoto that I learned how to 
listen critically to my own tone and to develop my listening 
Skills with the help of good recordings and with Dr. 
Kataoka’s constant guidance. Being surrounded by the 
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very special atmosphere the Institute provides showed me 
how all of us have the potential to grow and to improve, 
given correct models and good learning conditions. 

It is always astonishing to see how easily and 
fluently Dr. Kataoka’s students play. Observing the same 
children’s lessons over months and years allowed me to 
see how carefully their ability was developed, and was an 
important lesson in the benefits of consistent, “one-point” 
practice. 

Dr. Kataoka’s lessons are always of great inspira- 
tion to the children, teachers, and parents who have been 
privileged enough to participate in her workshops. Suzuki 
teaching is so much more than a method of teaching 
music—through it, we can foster respect, joy, and an 
awareness of the power of the living soul to express itself 
freely. My work with teachers and children in Europe 
would not be possible without the model of dedication and 
responsibility that Dr. Kataoka exemplifies in her 
teaching. 


Ruth Miura is originally from California. She majored in 
piano accompanying at the University of Southern California, and 
graduated from the Talent Education Institute in June 1980 after two 
years of study. Since then, she was based in London with the British 
Suzuki Institute, where she divided her work between teaching her 
own Students and working with groups of teacher trainees in France 
and Finland. 

Since 1982, Miura has served as Dr. Suzuki's interpreter at 
all European Suzuki conferences. 

In 1990, Miura moved to Finland, where she works at the 
Uudenmaa Suzuki Institute, established in 1989. Since 1991, she has 
also continued her studies in Paris with Monique Deschaussées 
(a former student of Edwin Fischer and Alfred Cortot). 
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My Thoughts 
by Linda Nakagawa 


I first met Dr. Kataoka in 1985, at a workshop in 
California. This meeting, followed by several others, has 
made a major impact on my life both personally and 
professionally. I had learned to play piano by the “tradi- 
tional” method and continued teaching in the same manner. 
I thought that within a studio there would be students who 
could and could not learn how to play the piano. I 
recognized that as fact. I did not think about where the 
responsibility lay for the success or failure of the student. 
Then, in 1985, I observed a videotape of Dr. Kataoka’s 
students in arecital. They all played very well. It occurred 
to me that these students were probably chosen for the 
purpose of this video. However, Dr. Kataoka announced 
this was a recital of all her students. How could one 
teacher have so many talented students? All of her 
students could play the piano. I had read Dr. Suzuki’s 
writings about talent not being inborn, and realized I had 
just met someone who was proving his theory. I wanted to 
know more. I was determined to study with Dr. Kataoka 
every chance I could during her travels thoughout the 
United States. Little did I know where this path would take 
me. Looking back on my studies, my own ability to play, 
to hear and to distinguish a good tone have improved 
greatly. I am changing my way of thinking about educa- 
tion and now I realize every teacher can and should have 
a studio full of students who can play the piano well. It all 
depends on the teacher and parents. 
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Environment plays a key role in the the success or 
failure of education, and we must continually research 
how to improve the environment for the children. While 
studying with Dr. Kataoka in Matsumoto, I began to 
understand the power of “live” tone as an essential part of 
the environment. I listened to her tone as I sat in the studio. 
Her sound was so clear and alive with rhythmic vitality. I 
thought, No wonder her students play so well. While 
observing, I learned to listen better. I found it fascinating 
to watch Dr. Kataoka teach her students in her environ- 
ment. She continually researches how to produce the best 
piano tone, and how to use the body in the most natural way 
to play the piano. She continually teaches the basics. 
What I also find fascinating is her strong commitment and 
belief in every child. It is obvious in her teaching that she 
truly believes in the inherent ability of each child. Observ- 
ing her teach has motivated me to do my own research. 
The result has been improvement in every aspect of my life 
both as a person and teacher. Many of my questions are 
answered through the children, and my confidence grows 
as they respond and improve. 

As part of the total environment, every child should 
have the opportunity to hear great artists. America is a 
very large country and great peformers often are limited to 
the large cities. Even if we live in a small town, we must 
travel to the larger cities as often as possible to hear great 
performers. We must encourage the parents to expose 
their children to great artists. And we must work to bring 
great artists to our cities. Environment is not limited to the 
Studio. If one has ever experienced a great performance, 
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there is no doubt in our minds. Often, words cannot 
describe how we feel. The sound goes directly to our 
hearts. Suddenly one can understand what Dr. Suzuki 
means when he talks about “tone having a living soul.” 
The greater the tone, the greater impact it has on the 
listener. That is why it is so important to hear music by 
great performers. It is imperative that we continually 
expose the children to great artists. Dr. Kataoka and others 
have persistently worked with diligence to get great per- 
formers to come to Matsumoto. They are now reaping the 
benefits of their hard work, for great performers from all 
over the world want to perform in Matsumoto. The 
children in Matsumoto are very fortunate. I want this for 
my students too. Moreover, in my heart I feel that children 
all over the world should be so fortunate. 

Since my visit to Matsumoto and my continued 
studies with Dr. Kataoka, Ihave become more aware of the 
responsibility of the teacher and the parents. Children 
learn through their senses. They absorb everything around 
them. It is my tone they hear week after week. Throughout 
my studies with Dr. Kataoka, I have been working to 
improve my own ability to play a better tone and working 
to use the body in a more natural way. This is an ongoing 
pursuit in which perfection may never be attained, but the 
journey has already proven to be enlightening and well 
worth the effort. 


Linda Nakagawa received a B.A. in music from California 
State University, Sacramento, and went on to do graduate work in 
music at Arizona State University. Her first introduction to Suzuki 
Method was in 1983 ata Suzuki Institute in Los Angeles. She first met 
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Dr. Kataoka in 1985, and continues to study with her as much as 
possible. Nakagawa has taught at various Suzuki Institutes through- 
out the United States, and maintains a studio in Sacramento. 


Dr. Haruko Kataoka 
by Martha Stacy 


At Oberlin College Conservatory of Music in Ohio 
I teach a course in piano pedagogy for piano majors who 
are learning how to become teachers. 

My teaching career has spanned over 35 years. I 
always taught traditionally until 1972, when I learned 
about the Suzuki Method of teaching very young children 
to play the piano by ear, much as they learn to speak their 
native language. (My own background included reading 
notes from the beginning of my study at age eight; there- 
fore, I was never taught to use my ear exclusively.) 

I was impressed that children could be taught to use 
thier hands and body technically to play the instrument as 
the musical hearing was being developed. It seems very 
logical that the reading of notation should be delayed 
while the aural and technical aspects of playing piano 
music are introduced. 

Dr. Haruko Kataoka’s teaching of technique to 
young pianists was a revelation to me. Over the past ten 
years, when I have attended her lessons in Japan and the 
United States, she has obviously researched the best tech- 
nical approaches and actually has improved her approach 
Over that period of time. Not only do children and teachers 
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learn how to use their fingers, hands, arms, and body to 
achieve technical facility, but they also develop a concept 
of how to improve their own tone production. 

We first learned about the Suzuki Violin Method in 
1958 when Kenji Mochizuki, a Japanese student at my 
college, showed a short film to Clifford Cook, professor of 
string education. It showed Dr. Shinichi Suzuki playing 
along with several of his young Japanese violin students. 
In 1964 Dr. Suzuki and some of his pupils were brought 
from Japan to Philadelphia to perform for a national 
conference of music educators. American musicians were 
amazed at the musical and technical development of the 
children. This was the first of the annual tours of Japanese 
children to the American continent. Dr. Kataoka came 
twice in the early years to accompany the young violinists. 
Today, solo pianists are also included on the annual 
Suzuki tour. 

Several Japanese college-age student teachers of 
violin were sent to Oberlin College to teach children in our 
local area from 1963-72. This preceded the beginnings of 
the Suzuki Piano Method in America. Therefore, I ob- 
served the Suzuki Violin Method during its early years on 
this continent and sought out its application to piano study. 

In 1972, an article written by U.S. pianist Constance 
Starr was printed in Clavier magazine. Mrs. Starr had 
studied at the Suzuki Talent Education Institute in 
Matsumoto with Dr. Kataoka and Dr. Suzuki. Through 
this article, most American pianists learned that the Suzuki 
Method was also being taught on piano in Japan. 
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Dr. Kataoka first came to teach at the large summer 
American Suzuki Institute at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, in 
1972. She taught American children while American 
piano teachers observed. In 1979 at an Oberlin College 
Suzuki Piano Institute, she taught American teachers 
directly. Since that time, her attention has been devoted to 
American teachers’ lessons, with children’s lessons mainly 
for the observation of the piano teachers. Sometimes, she 
brings a student from Japan to perform at the American 
institutes; more recently she has brought videotapes of 
complete solo recitals or of her famous multi-piano 
concerts. 

It is amazing to know a person who has so com- 
pletely devoted her life to helping others. Most of us 
would not have the energy to teach at home in addition to 
teaching workshops on several other continents annually 
for twenty years. Also, ithas been a challenge to watch her 
develop as a teacher to so many different pianists (both 
children and teachers). Americans look forward to her 
return to our continent each year and continue to appreci- 
ate her dedication and her own development through her 
research, especially in the area of piano technique and tone 
production. 


Since 1971, Martha Stacy has taught piano pedagogy and 
piano at the Oberlin College Conservatory of Music in Ohio. 

Stacy wrote Effective Piano Teaching with co-author Polly 
Gibbs, with whom she studied toward the Bachelor of Music Educa- 
tion and Master of Music in piano degrees at Louisiana State 
University. Other teachers have included Robert Pace at Columbia 
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University and Lawrence Rast. In 1978, Stacy spent several months 
in Japan observing the teaching of Dr. Kataoka at the Suzuki Talent 
Education Institute in Matsumoto. 

Stacy, who served on the Suzuki Association of the Americas 
Board of Directors and as piano consultant for teacher training, 
maintains a private class of Suzuki students at Oberlin College in 
connection with the pedagogy course she teaches to college piano 
majors. She has taught both teachers and children at many American 
and Canadian summer Suzuki institutes. 


Lessons from Japan 
by Cathy Williams 


Studying with Dr. Kataoka for an extended length 
of time is a fantastic opportunity. I feel so unbelievably 
fortunate to have had this experience not only once, but 
twice. After graduating from the teacher training program 
at the Talent Education Institute in 1983, I returned to the 
U.S. and taught for five years. Then, it was back to 
Matsumoto for three more years of study and observation. 
These three additional years improved my playing and 
teaching skills immeasurably. My students’ level now, 
compared with what it was five years ago, is as drastically 
different as night and day. 

Before meeting Dr. Kataoka, I had completed 
Bachelor and Master of Music degrees in piano perfor- 
mance. During those years, one of my instructors made the 
comment that a good teacher is like a good parent, who 
raises children to become independent, self-sufficient 
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adults. However, even after graduate school, I doubted my 
musical opinions and could not sustain a consistent prac- 
tice schedule. It was frustrating. 

Studying with Dr. Kataoka has changed my situa- 
tion completely. Now, I can think for myself and have a 
strong sense of self-discipline. Here are a few of the most 
important things I have learned. 

1) The potential for children to learn is truly 
unlimited. Besides unlimited potential, they possess an 
incredible ability to change. If the teacher can demon- 
strate beautiful tone with excellent basic technical skills, 
each student will play well. They learn everything from 
the teacher’s actions rather than from clever explanations. 

2) Human beings are greatly affected by their 
environment and, whenever possible, we should choose 
the best for our students and ourselves. I began learning 
this when Dr. Kataoka stressed the importance of having 
the best instruments in our studios, suggesting the best 
recordings, and making the best tone when practicing and 
teaching. It is a matter of choice, not luck. In time, I 
applied this idea to other areas of life as well. Many things 
are beyond our control; therefore, it is important to make 
responsible decisions concerning lifestyle, food, clothing, 
etc. whenever possible. By assuming responsibility, we 
can lead more peaceful, productive lives. 

3) The best lesson I have learned is the ability to 
teach myself. Through the study of musical tone and 
basics, many of my playing deficiencies have greatly 
improved. I have learned how to listen, how to practice, 
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how to refine pieces, how to discover answers to my 
questions, and where to search for those answers. This 
must be the greatest gift any musician could receive. 

The basic elements of musical tone, technique, and 
interpretation are truly the most fascinating subjects Ihave 
ever studied. Each area is intertwined. Technique cannot 
be taught effectively without careful attention to musical 
tone, and without a good technique, the performer’s emo- 
tions cannot be conveyed. Each area relies upon the other. 
For the teacher, the beginning of the study of basics is like 
a small grain of sand in a huge desert. As more skill is 
attained, the grain becomes an entrance into broader 
horizons, which never seem to end. 

It is sad that many teachers, even those with music 
degrees, have not studied or mastered basics. From my 
own experience, it is safe to say that instruction that does 
not include basics begins with a great deal of creativity and 
freedom. But as the music becomes more complex, the 
playing ability becomes more restricted due to inadequate 
skills. The initial freedom results in virtually total con- 
finement. However, basics allow students to become free 
as they advance. Because of the increasing freedom, they 
enjoy music. 

When I first decided to study with Dr. Kataoka ten 
years ago, my goals were simple. I wanted to play and 
teach better. I never dreamed of the many ways it would 
enhance my life. For this, | am grateful and look forward 
to continued study with Dr. Kataoka. 
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sity of Louisville, 1979) and a Master of Music degree (Butler 
University, 1981) in piano performance. She began teaching in 1977 
and enrolled in an apprenticeship with Gretchen Smith for two years 
(1981-1983); in addition, she studied with Dr. Kataoka at the Talent 
Education Institute in Matsumoto and graduated in 1983. For the 
next five years, She was president of Suzuki for Children, Inc., a non- 
profit arts academy in Crestwood, Kentucky, became a registered 
teacher trainer with the Suzuki Association of the Americas, and 
taught throughout the United States. In 1986, she was honored with 
a Distinguished Young Teacher’s Award from the Shar Products 
Company. 

From 1988-1991, Williams returned to Matsumoto for fur- 
ther study with Dr. Kataoka. She currently teaches in Pacific Grove, 
California. 


Suzuki Piano Has Indeed Changed My Life 
by Elaine Worley 


On a lovely spring day nineteen years ago, a most 
fortunate event occurred. Our daughter Diane, barely six 
years old, began Suzuki violin lessons. It was a new 
method that our teacher, Professor Harold Mealy, had 
heard about from his friend, Clifford Cook. In J anuary of 
1969, Professor Mealy decided to travel to J apan to learn 
about this new idea from Dr. Suzuki in person. When he 
returned in May, we embarked on the greatest adventure of 
Our lives. 

My husband and I had been blessed with five 
beautiful children. We had always provided a good 
environment for them of classical music, art and good 
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books, but the method of musical instruction was lacking. 
When I purchased Dr. Suzuki’s inspiring volume, Nur- 
tured by Love, I read it all in one night. The truth of that 
message was so powerful that I wanted to tell everyone. 
Our daughter was Professor Mealy’s first Suzuki violin 
student, but our enthusiasm was contagious and his class 
soon began to grow. 

I had been teaching piano for about ten years, but 
was growing increasingly discontent with the conven- 
tional method of teaching. I was' always searching for 
something better—something that would make the chil- 
dren eager to study and inspire them and their parents to 
regard music study as important. Professor Mealy kept 
urging me to look into the Suzuki Piano Method. He was 
always playing tapes he had recorded while in Matsumoto 
of little children performing advanced piano literature. I 
was impressed but did not have any idea how to begin, 
since our study was on the violin. However, I did start to 
adapt some of the ideas that were coming to us so naturally 
from working together with our daughter. 

Many wonderful events began to enrich our lives. 
The tour group from Japan came to our city for a concert. 
Seizo Azuma, then seven years old, came that year. He 
performed the Mozart Fantasie in d minor and the 
Paderewski Minuet to everyone’s amazement. Mr. Denda 
and two young violinists, Hitomi Katsura and Michiyo 
Kitano, stayed in our home. It was such an honor. No one 
had ever stayed at our home before! I have wished many 
times that I had known then all that I have learned since 
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about Japanese customs and how to be a gracious hostess. 
The tour group has been in our area several times, but 
nothing can match the magic of that first visit. 

Three years passed and now | had three children 
studying violin. Then in 1972 another wonderful event 
occurred. Our sixth child, John, was born. We had the 
opportunity to nurture and develop his ability right from 
the very beginning. What a joy this experience has been. 
John began the study of violin and piano before he was 
three. Everyone was amazed that someone so young could 
learn such difficult things. It was a great experience for me 
to learn first hand that little children can learn naturally, 
depending on what the parents provide. How I wish I had 
known about this method with all of our children. We 
made many mistakes that could have been avoided; but, 
even with all of that, they also have truly benefitted from 
the changes we, as parents, have made in our own attitudes 
as a result of Dr. Suzuki’s dream. 

In 1973, Dr. Kataoka came to the west coast for the 
first Suzuki Piano Institute, in San Diego. My daughter, 
Diane, as a violinist, and I as a piano teacher, were 
privileged to attend, and I knew from the very first time I 
saw Dr. Kataoka that I could no Jonger teach anything but 
the Suzuki Piano Method. Luckily, at that time I had no 
idea how difficult it was going to be for me to make so 
many changes. I had decided that I would tell the parents 
of my piano class that I would be teaching Suzuki piano 
exclusively from then on. They were surprised, since they 
knew little or nothing about it, but all were willing to give 
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itatry. I had seen the light and there was no going back. 
Sink or swim. My research into the most consuming, 
frustrating, but rewarding study of my life began. 

I played “Twinkle” for Dr. Kataoka during her 
lunch break that first year in San Diego. I blush now to 
think of my being so forward, but she was very gracious 
and let me play. She even complimented my “perfor- 
mance” and let it stand, which shows her great wisdom. 
The following year at the San Diego workshop I was the 
“Twinkle” demonstration volunteer in the teacher’s dis- 
cussion periods with Dr. Kataoka. My “Twinkle” career 
was launched! If I could not do anything else, I could 
certainly play “Twinkle” correctly. Needless to say, my 
“Twinkles” have been refined many times in the last 
fifteen years, during which I have studied with Dr. Kataoka 
at least once a year and sometimes two or three times. She 
would always tell me what I needed to know, even though 
it was not always what I wanted to hear. 

First, it was necessary for me to change my habit of 
sitting at the piano. Balance was a term I had never heard 
of before in connection with piano study, even though I 
had been majoring in piano and organ for the previous 
seven years at our university. I had been taught to sit back 
and “lean” into the keys with the elbows pressing outward 
to produce the sound. One can imagine that it was quite a 
challenge to completely change my entire concept of 
piano posture! After all that “leaning,” it was also a major 
overhaul to be able to carry my hands and use the tips of 
my fingers to produce sound instead of using body weight. 
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Dr. Kataoka’s ideas were so revolutionary that 
they caused quite an upheaval in the United States, one 
that continues to this day as we struggle to overcome 
tradition and “common sense” from years of unenlight- 
ened teaching. 

Layer by layer, the old way of playing was being 
peeled off and new and fresh ideas of playing and teaching 
were growing from within. My posture was declared 
“perfect” instead of stiff, and I was beginning to under- 
stand the meaning of the word LISTEN. [had never really 
listened before—in fact, had been forbidden to do so. 
Having recordings of all of the repertoire and knowing 
how something was supposed to sound was always consid- 
ered “cheating” in our country. I had acquired some 
records made in the U.S. of pieces I was teaching for the 
music festival, but I never let anyone know why my 
students were doing so well with those pieces. However, 
in Suzuki Piano Method it was not only legal but highly 
recommended. In fact, it was essential. 

When Dr. Kataoka began to give workshops for 
teachers at Oberlin College in 1979, my husband and I 
drove from Idaho to Ohio to take advantage of this won- 
derful opportunity. There, for the first time, I experienced 
what it meant to walk on the keys, to listen to every tone 
you produce, and that tone quality, not just dynamic 
ranges, could actually be changed. I learned that the 
fingers must move, not just poke or hit or push the keys. In 
fact I acquired a whole new vocabulary in the next few 
years. Words like take, catch, walk, carry, grab, deep, 
effortless, natural, basic, and ready are now widely used 
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by Suzuki piano teachers. We have learned from Dr. 
Kataoka how to communicate with the children using an 
absolute economy of words rich in meaning, instead of 
elaborate explanations. How fortunate we are to benefit 
from the years of dedication and research that Dr. Kataoka 
shares so generously! 

In 1981 our daughter went to Matsumoto to study 
with Dr. Suzuki, and our horizons expanded even further. 
We learned so much about the Suzuki Method through her 
letters and experiences. My desire to see Dr. Kataoka in 
her own studio combined with my desire to see Diane 
brought me to Japan in 1983 for several weeks of study. 
What an inspiration it was! My eyes were really opened 
and I began to realize a new dimension in the Method (or 
within myself) I never dreamed existed. 

We returned the following year for Diane’s gradu- 
ation and were deeply touched by the expressions of love 
for her and the many kindnesses we received from the 
Japanese people. Diane had not only developed into a fine 
violinist, but, as Dr. Suzuki promised, she had a beautiful 
heart. | 

In the years since that time my study has become 
much more focused. Each year I am more confident about 
what the basics are and how to teach them. My students are 
learning how to study. They have learned not only good 
posture, good balance, good technique, and good tone, but 
are now learning how to play musically, with good rhythm 
and heart. Nearly everything I have learned about teaching 
I owe to Dr. Kataoka. I have great admiration and respect 
for her. She has been my best critic, my resource, my 
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inspiration and my friend. Because she has shown me 
what I can become, I am doing things I never imagined I 
could do. Specifically, I have learned what it means to 
repeat until the body knows. Ihave learned to trust myself 
to listen and remember instead of always writing in note- 
books. I have learned to feel someone else’s spirit and to 
discern what will help them. And I have learned that there 
isno end to the research of tone or beauty or truth. My most 
recent visit to Japan taught me that I must look deep inside 
now for the answers, a search that will last a lifetime. 


Elaine Worley attended Idaho State University as a home 
economics major from 1953 to 1954, and then again as an applied 
music major from 1969 to 1974. She was the director of the Southeast 
Idaho Suzuki Institute for fifteen years and also directed the piano 
division of the Idaho Suzuki Institute for eight years. In addition, she 
has been studying with Dr. Kataoka at workshops in the United States 
every year since 1973 and has traveled to Japan four times for 
continued research. 

Since 1973, Worley has trained Suzuki piano teachers and 
became a teacher trainer for the Suzuki Association of the Americas 
in 1985. She teaches at many workshops and institiutes throughout 
the United States and Canada. Her professional memberships 
include the Idaho Music Teacher's Association, the National Music 
Teachers’ Association and the Suzuki Association of the Americas. 
Worley is, active in the musical life of her community. She has served 
in several leadership positions in the Pocatello Music club and is the 
director of the club’ s women’ s choral group, Encore! Since 1959, she 
has been teaching piano in her home. 

Worley lives in Pocatello, Idaho, with her husband Jack. 
They have been married since 1955 and have six children and twenty- 
one grandchildren. The family enjoys camping together, gardening 
and landscaping, photography, good music and good books. Worley 
teaches most of the grandchildren piano lessons. Two daughters, 
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Angela and Arlene, are also teaching piano. Diane teaches violin, 
and John teaches cello. All of the children have fine voices. Music has 
been, and continues to be, a very important part of their lives. 
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